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A thorough revision of a methods text for present and prospective teachers of the 
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Education. Third Edition. 604 pages, $5.50. 
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Correlated sound films and filmstrips are available. 
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Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 453 pages, $5.25. 
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volume. 
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David S. Craig and Rate A. Howell—both The Ohio State University 


February 15! This integrated textbook 
combines text and cases to provide stu- 
dents with a realistic grasp of the basic 
principles of business law. Class-tested, 
the volume uses over 300 cases to show 
the practical application of specific 


Sally B. Maybury, University of Vermont 


Just published. A concise, practical 
textbook emphasizing broad principles 
rather than arbitrary rules. Providing 
numerous letter examples to illustrate 
standard conventions and common tech- 


points of commercial law. All-inclusive 
presentation covers every topic required 
for CPA, CLU, and CPCU examina- 
tions. A Student Manual contains prob- 
lems and additional cases designed for 
use with the textbook. 912 pp. $7.50 


Principles of Business Letter Writing 


niques, book includes ample end-of- 
chapter exercises dealing with a wide 
variety of business writing situations. 
Covers style, grammar, form, types of 
letters, etc. 37 ills.; 415 pp. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


James A. S. McPeek, University of Connecticut; and 


Austin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Excellently organized textbook gives 
the student sound guidance in all the 
fundamentals of English usage. Empha- 
sizing “what to do,” it includes numer- 
ous exercises and analyzes problems of 
composition, sentence structure, punctu- 
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ation, etc. . complete, usable, ef- 
ficiently effectively arranged.” 
Maurice A. Hatch, University of Ken- 
tucky. Now in convenient 53% x 8 
format.//lus., 562 pp. $3.50 


Hier et Aujourd”; ul: Premieres Lectures Littéraires 


Selected and Edited by Germa!: > Bree, New York University; 


and Anne Prioleau Jones, Law enc College 


Designed for second- or third-semester 
French courses, this stimulating reader 
contains 16 selections, representative of 
French literature from the Middle Ages 
to the present. Headnotes provide bio- 
graphical and critical information and 


footnotes explain exceptional language 
usages. Includes exercises and questions. 
“An exciting collection...” Paul F. 
Angiolillo, University of Louisville. 
168 pp. $3 
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THE EYonALD Press COMPANY 


Curtis C. D. Vail, University of Washington; 
and Dieter Cunz, The Ohio State University 


Comprehensive textbook introduces 
students to present-day German language 
and the fundamentals of German gram- 
mar. Each lesson provides a reading se- 
lection, vocabulary, grammar and trans- 
lation exercises, etc. Includes supple- 


mentary readings, a literary appendix, 
lists of verbs and idioms, and other ma- 
terial. “. . . @ very sound beginning 
grammar.” J. F. McMahon, Lawrence 
College. Illus.; 290 pp. $3.75 
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The Most Significant Problems of Junior Colleges 
in the Field of Student Personnel Services 


BILL J. PRIEST 


MUSHROOMING student _ populations 
through the country bring into focus chal- 
lenging problems in every aspect of the 
contemporary junior college movement. 
Unsolved problems relating to the area of 
student personnel services are numerous 
and complex. 

Growth of individual students, rather 
than the maintenance of inflexible, imper- 
sonal standards, is the measure of success 
of a junior college. Thus, effective student 
personnel services are an increasingly im- 
portant aspect of the junior college edu- 
cational program. 

In many collegiate institutions subject 
matter tends to receive attention at the 
expense of the individual student. How- 
ever, by virtue of its role of serving a 
broad cross-section of students, the junior 
college must continually take into account 
the importance of the individual student 
over subject matter. This in no way dis- 
counts the importance of subject matter 
without which education would obviously 
be meaningless. 

For many students two years at a junior 
college is the transition period from ado- 
lescence into adulthood. It is the responsi- 
bility of student personnel workers to 
help the student make that transition and 
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realize the highest possible degree of in- 
dividual growth. This responsibility is 
carried out in two primary areas: (a) the 
counseling program—helping students to 
align their educational sights with a goal 
commensurate with their abilities, and 
(b) the activity program—development 
of leadership ability in the all too short 
two years the students are enrolled in the 
junior college. 

Like every phase of the junior college 
program, student personnel services are 
faced with financial problems. Rising sal- 
aries and other costs make it more and 
more difficult to employ enough ade- 
quately trained staff members to operate 
a top quality student personnel program. 
This is especially true in the area of coun- 
seling. Even in those institutions which 
are blessed with adequate finances, the 
problem of finding or developing from 
within the college skilled student person- 
nel workers is a very pressing one. 

In virtually every review of the junior 
college budget the counseling program re- 
ceives more than its share of close scru- 
tiny. Of all the budget items, counseling is 
the one with the least tangible immediate 
returns. It is simple to substitute a class 
scheduling service for a bona fide counsel- 
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ing program and thereby effect significant 
dollar savings. Schools which work for 
years to build up a good counseling pro- 
gram find themselves faced with reduc- 
tion or elimination of the program when 
financial crises arise. Other schools, anx- 
ious to up-grade their counseling serv- 
ices, find themselves unable to do so be- 
cause of financial limitations. 

In addition to financial aspects of stu- 
dent personnel services, there are many 
pressing problems in the work itself. 
Human nature dictates that the redirec- 
tion of students toward realistic goals will 
always be a problem. 

The junior college is continually faced 
with the unrealistic selection of vocational 
objectives by students who lack the God- 
given capabilities to achieve such goals. 
Counselors are all too familiar with the 
over-ambitious parent and the “I know 
Johnny can do it if he’d only set his mind 
to it” rationale. In addition to having a 
program of sufficient breadth to accom- 
modate this student, the junior college 
must skillfully guide him into courses 
from which he will profit most. Without 
an adequate staff of well-trained counsel- 
ors whose work is supplemented by a 
counseling-minded faculty, it is difficult 
to meet this responsibility with any de- 
gree of success. 

Effective vocational counseling is ham- 
pered by the prevailing public attitude to- 
ward occupational training—the course 
of study followed by the so-called terminal 
student. A student who possesses high 
mechanical and clerical aptitudes should 
be guided into such a program without 
the feeling on the part of the student and 
his parents that he is being relegated to 
some inferior station in life. Negative at- 
titudes by parents toward such training 
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for their children pose very serious coun- 
seling problems. Two-year curriculums 
must be given status and dignity if junior 
colleges expect students to participate in 
such programs enthusiastically. 

A junior college problem which is the 
responsibility of both student personnel 
workers and other instructors is the crea- 
tion of a more challenging, collegiate en- 
vironment for students, especially during 
their first semester. The key to this is more 
careful selection of specific college courses. 
In this initial semester, students frequently 
get bogged down in an overload of requi- 
site courses which could just as well be 
spread over four semesters. Since they are 
unable to see the relationship between 
what they ultimately want to do and what 
they are immediately forced to do, they 
are strong candidates for the drop-out 
column. 

Development of leadership abilities— 
the second major responsibility of student 
personnel services in the junior college— 
is aggravated by the very nature of the 
institution. Because of the two-year time 
limit, there is a painfully small amount of 
time to develop leaders adequately 
through leadership experience. 

The junior college situation may be 
contrasted to the four-year college where 
a student usually serves two or three years 
as an understudy before he is faced with 
major leadership responsibilities. The 
junior college sophomore cannot meet the 
same standards as the four-year college 
senior. 

Many junior college students are inex- 
perienced and insecure in their new lead- 
ership roles. Sophomores with a brief two 
semesters of exposure to the vicissitudes of 
leadership find themselves leading fresh- 
men who as yet are immature when meas- 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


ured against collegiate standards. It fre- 
quently happens that students are thrust 
into leadership roles which require capa- 
bilities somewhat beyond their immediate 
performance level. Rapid learning may 
ensue; frustration, defeatism, and loss of 
self confidence are also possible outcomes 
unless continuous capable professional as- 
sistance is available. 

A related problem in leadership train- 
ing of students pertains to the role of the 
faculty adviser. Advisers must try to find 
the delicate line between permissive guid- 
ance and directive advice. In many cases 
students are not ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility involved in student activities; 
yet they may resent the assistance offered 


by advisers. In view of the fact that ad- 


visers are traditionally expected to exer- 
cise a degree of control and direction, this 
adolescent attitude may present a vexing 
problem. 

Leadership activities might prove more 
successful if junior colleges were able to 
attract a larger number of superior aca- 
demic students into leadership positions. 
However, students in the pre-professional 
courses are so engrossed in maintaining a 
high level of academic performance that 
they are loath to take on co-curricular 
activities. As evidence of this, many col- 
leges experience a dearth of student coun- 
cil members who are members of the aca- 
demic honor societies. 

Junior colleges experience great diffi- 
culty in developing a student activity pro- 
gram that includes something for every 
student. It requires a high level of profes- 
sional acumen to involve shy, socially im- 
mature students in the leadership and 
followership experiences which they so 
desperately need. Unless positive steps are 
taken to provide students with such 
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experiences, the socially sophisticated 
quickly take over and “run” things, and 
the socially unsophisticated get pushed 
farther into the background and are never 
exposed to the experiences which might 
bring about the realization of their poten- 
tial. Much in the development of a diver- 
sified program depends on administrative 
support, availability of financial and 
physical resources, and the zeal and en- 
ergy of advisers responsible for the pro- 
gram. Total faculty understanding, ac- 
ceptance, and support are “musts.” The 
reconciliation of the “planned, wide- 
spread exposure” philosophy with the 
“Let’s get our strong people into key 
spots’ school of thought is not a simple 
one. 

Many devices are used by junior col- 
leges in an attempt to give leadership 
experiences to as many students as pos- 
sible. Club programs are popular. When 
well organized and advised, these are very 
effective in giving leadership experiences 
to a wide cross-section of students. Elec- 
tion of student council members for a se- 
mester term instead of on a yearly basis 
may give twice as many students the op- 
portunity to hold these positions. 

Some schools sponsor student leader- 
ship conferences in which students get 
both leadership experience and citizenship 
training. The nucleus of these conferences 
is a series of workshop sessions in which 
students consider in committee fashion 
subjects ranging from finance and club 
activities to publicity and participation. 
The workshops are preceded and followed 
by general assemblies of all conference 
participants. The individual workshop ses- 
sions formulate recommendations and 
resolutions to be considered and acted 
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upon by all conference participants in the 
closing general assembly. 

A problem somewhat related to leader- 
ship training and also to the over-all suc- 
cess of students during their two years at 
the junior college is the development of 
school spirit and traditions. Students come 
to junior college after three or four years 
in a high school where deep loyalties are 
often developed. It is very difficult in two 
years to get students to relate themselves 
to the college. The first semester often be- 
comes a somewhat confused adjustment 
period. In the second semester students 
begin to get “the feel” of the place. The 
responsibility of orienting freshmen and 
transmitting traditions rests on sopho- 
mores who themselves are just perceiving 
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what these traditions are. By the time 
sophomores are thoroughly acquainted 
and in a position to perpetuate traditions 
and school spirit, they graduate. 

Perhaps no group of individuals within 
the field of higher education has more mis- 
sionary zeal than those engaged in the 
junior college movement. The absence of 
universally accepted “ground rules” as- 
sures an experimental attitude in opera- 
tional situations which is certain to pro- 
duce a continuous flow of better answers 
to the many problems being dealt with 
throughout the nation. Though the area 
of student personnel services has its quota 
of problems, it is also producing its share 
of answers. 
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The End of the Four-Year Junior College 
in California 


STEPHEN B. REICHERT, JR. 


THE History of the four-year junior col- 
lege movement has its roots in a number 
of proposals for the reorganization of 
American secondary and higher educa- 
tion first given prominence in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, Eliot 
of Harvard, and Jordan of Stanford were 
among those who joined a plea for the 
dissociation from the university of that 
part of the course of study which was 
viewed as secondary in nature. The earli- 
est known specific proposal for a definite 
regrouping of the secondary years came, 
however, from an educator whose chief 
responsibility was for trade and technical 
education, George A. Merrill, head of the 
Wilmerding and Lux schools in San Fran- 
cisco." 

The place of the junior college in the 
educational structure was not fixed by the 
mere establishment of junior colleges. As 
late as 1930-31, two-thirds of American 
junior colleges were appendages to al- 
ready existing four-year high schools.” 
Many of the apologists for the junior col- 
lege were too busily engaged in defining 


STEPHEN B. REICHERT, JR. is a member of 
the faculty of Pasadena City College and of 
the professional staff of the California Teach- 
ers Association. This two-part article is based 
on his doctoral dissertation, ‘‘The Four-Year 
Junior College Movement in California,’’ com- 
pleted at U.C.L.A. in 1957. 
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the function of the new institution to be 
much concerned with its exact place on 
the academic ladder. 

Among those who argued the necessity 
for integrating the junior college with the 
high school was Alexis F. Lange, dean of 
the school of education at the University 
of California. “Now the coupons on 
through railway tickets,” he wrote, ‘“‘usu- 
ally declare that they are ‘not good if de- 
tached.’ It is so with the upward exten- 
sion of the high school.”* Partisans of the 
detached and of the integrated junior col- 
lege continued the debate in the litera- 
ture, while on the operational level the 
typical California junior college began its 
existence as an upward extension of the 
high school, looking forward to the day 
when its enrollment would justify its sep- 
arate existence. Proposals for a junior col- 
lege which would span the years of ado- 
lescence continued to be put forward. In 
1915 a committee of the North Central 


1 George A. Merrill, ““Wilmerding School,” 
in Biennial Report of the President of the Uni- 
versity on Behalf of the Regents to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of the State (Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 
1908), pp. 69-72. 

2 American Association of Junior Colleges, 
The Junior College Directory (Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1931). 

3 Alexis F. Lange, “The Junior College,” 
Sierra Educational News, XVI (October, 
1920), 483-486. 
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Association recommended the establish- 
ment of an institution “to include the 
present Eleventh and Twelfth grades of 
the usual high schools and the freshman 
and sophomore years of the usual Amer- 
ican Colleges.”* Additional support came 
from the pens of James R. Angell, Ed- 
ward L. Hardy, and James M. Wood. In 
1924 Leonard V. Koos expressed his pref- 
erence for a four-year junior college.° 
In 1926, the Annual Report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching lent support to the integration 
of secondary education. A questionnaire 
submitted in 1928 to 88 school administra- 
tors by E. Q. Brothers revealed that a ma- 
jority of respondents favored a four-year 
junior college program.® Opposition to 
the proposal was not lacking. Walter 
Crosby Eells was particularly outspoken in 
his disapproval of the four-year junior col- 
lege plan. 

The proponents of the plan based their 
case upon a number of specific arguments, 
which might be summarized as follows. 
The span of grades 11 through 14 is more 
psychologically homogeneous than other 
possible groupings. The first two years of 
university work are essentially secondary 
in nature and should be articulated with 
the secondary work of grades 11 and 12. 
The four-year junior college would at- 
tract a better faculty than the traditional 


4 North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Proceedings . . . (1915), 
289-306. 

5 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1924), pp. 556-558. 

6 E. Q. Brothers, “Present Day Practices and 
Tendencies in the Administration and Organi- 
zation of Public Junior Colleges,” School Re- 
view, XXXVI (November, 1928), 671-673. 
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high school and enable the gifted student 
to progress more rapidly. A four-year unit 
would be more economical than an iso- 
lated two-year institution. Vocational 
education would be enhanced by the op- 
portunity for a four-year integrated pro- 
gram. As Eells joined battle with Wood, 
Koos, and Frederick Eby, the disputants 
were at a disadvantage because their dis- 
cussions were almost purely speculative. 
Only Stephens College in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, a private institution for women, had 
experimented with the new plan. No inte- 
grated four-year public junior college 
existed. 


PASADENA LEADS THE WAY 


The Pasadena public schools had sup- 
ported junior college instruction as an 
extension to its high school program since 
1924-25. In 1926 Frank Hart and L. H. 
Peterson of the University of California 
made a survey of the school building 
needs of the Pasadena schools. In the 
course of their report they recommended 
the adoption of the 6-4-4 plan of organi- 
zation. Their recommendation was en- 
dorsed by superintendent John Franklin 
West, and the Board of Education con- 
curred. The new form of organization 
went into effect at the beginning of the 
school year 1928-29. 

Coincidental with the establishment of 
the new plan was the election of a new 
superintendent, John Amherst Sexson, 
who had been a small city superintendent 
in Arizona and, as he often said, came to 
Pasadena with little or no familiarity with 
the 6-4-4 plan which the Board had re- 
cently adopted. He set out at once, how- 
ever, to inform his community of the ad- 
vantages of the new system as he learned 
them and to assuage the fears of those 
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FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA 


who foresaw a radical change in the tradi- 
tional educational program. In his first 
annual report, he dealt with such details 
as twelfth-grade graduation ceremonies, 
which continued until the end as a re- 
minder of the persistence of the old pat- 
tern within the framework of the new. 
Sexson worked tirelessly to secure accept- 
ance of the new system. He foresaw that 
its success in Pasadena would be influen- 
tial in its acceptance elsewhere. The edu- 
cational literature of the 1930’s and *40’s 
contains nearly 40 articles by Sexson and 
his associates describing in enthusiastic 
terms the progress of the 6-4-4 plan in 
California. Although the Pasadena ex- 
periment was soon followed by a number 
of similar establishments in California 
and elsewhere in the nation, Pasadena’s 
program remained the leading example 
of the four-year junior college move- 
ment in the minds of most educators, The 
Pasadena group continued to reiterate 
the claimed advantages and to discover 
new ones. They wrote that the standard of 
achievement of twelfth-grade students 
had been raised to college rather than 
high school standards; much useless du- 
plication had been avoided; terminal cur- 
riculums begun at the eleventh grade had 
resulted in a higher level of achievement 
upon completion than when deferred 
until the thirteenth year; school spirit was 
more easily developed in the four-year 
institution ; greater continuity in the guid- 
ance program was made possible; more 
students remained in school through the 
fourteenth year. Unfortunately, few if 
any of these assertions were supported by 
objective quantitative research. It is clear, 
however, that able students could take ad- 
vanced courses and in many cases com- 
plete as many as 12 units of upper division 
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or “college” work before the thirteenth 
year. Throughout this period, Pasadena 
Junior College (later Pasadena City Col- 
lege) and John Muir College (established 
in northwestern Pasadena in 1946) were 
able to report that their university trans- 
fer students did as well or better at the 
University of California and Stanford 
University than students who had spent 
their first two years at those institutions. 
William M. Proctor of Stanford Univer- 
sity reported with enthusiasm on the 
achievements of the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege in a survey of the 6-4-4 plan which 
his staff made in 1932-33. Proctor was at 
particular pains to justify the system of 
grouping on the basis of pychological and 
physiological data. At the same time, how- 
ever, the neighboring metropolis of Los 
Angeles was committing itself, under the 
leadership of William H. Snyder, to the 
two-year junior college program. 

In 1937 following the adoption of the 
6-4-4 plan in Compton and Ventura, the 
state legislature amended the Education 
Code to provide for the organization of 
four-year junior colleges upon the ap- 
proval of the governing boards of all af- 
fected high school districts. By 1938 Pasa- 
dena Junior College had been operating 
as a four-year junior college for a decade. 
In spite of a sense of genuine achieve- 
ment on the part of the college leader- 
ship, certain difficulties had become ap- 
parent. The athletic program was typical. 
As Eells had predicted, the four-year jun- 
ior college had the problem of living in a 
world wherein the organization of com- 
petitive athletics was entirely different 
from that which would be theoretically 
suggested by the four-year junior college 
program. The most obvious (and finally 
standard ) accommodation to this situation 
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was the organizing of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades into lower division athletic 
teams which would then compete with 
neighboring three- or four-year high 
schools, This arrangement left the upper 
division grades 13 and 14 free to engage 
in competition with nearby two-year jun- 
ior colleges. The result was much con- 
fusion in the public mind and an often- 
expressed resentment on the part of sports 
enthusiasts because the lower division 
teams received little attention. 

In his annual report for 1939-40, Super- 
intendent Sexson restated the case for the 
four-year junior college. He did not, how- 
ever, offer much in the way of concrete 
illustration of how the listed oppor- 
tunities for superiority were being capi- 
talized upon. The fact that a large num- 
ber of Pasadena Junior College students 
left that institution at the end of the 
twelfth grade, and that a still larger num- 
ber entered the junior college for the first 
time at the beginning of the thirteenth 
year, seems to have made it difficult to 
realize some of the potential advantages 
of integration. There had been clearly 
some curricular reorganization, but it is 
difficult to say that it was in any sense a 
special outcome of the four-year plan. 
With the exception, noted above, of the 
opportunity for able lower division stu- 
dents to take upper division work, the the- 
oretical superiorities of the four-year jun- 
ior college plan had yet to be proven. 
Nevertheless, the institution had, by the 
beginning of American participation in 
World War II, demonstrated that 12 
years of existence had not brought the pit- 
falls and disasters which some of the more 
gloomy prophets had predicted. Pasadena 
Junior College was providing a program 
of secondary education to a large com- 
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munity with a high degree of success. The 
experiment had shown that the four-year 
junior college could exist—but could it 
persist? 


OTHER CALIFORNIA FOUNDATIONS 


Four-year junior colleges were also es- 
tablished in the California communities of 
Compton, Ventura, Pomona, Stockton, 
Vallejo, and Napa. But a study of the sys- 
tem as it existed in these communities 
leads to the conclusion that only in Pasa- 
dena did the plan have a full and fair 
trial under conditions that made its sur- 
vival possible. Compton, although it had 
a four-year junior college for nearly as 
long as Pasadena, was overwhelmed by 
two phenomena beyond its control: a de- 
structive earthquake, which impoverished 
the district for many years, and an explo- 
sive population growth (Compton City 
alone increased in population from 16,- 
198 in 1940 to 63,670 in 1955). O. Scott 
Thompson, superintendent of the Comp- 
ton Junior College and the Compton 
High School District, presided over the 
establishment of the 6-4-4 plan in 1932. 
The high school district was composed of 
five separate elementary districts which 
restricted all attempts at unification. A 
four-year junior high school was provided 
for each of these districts. Thompson ac- 
tively interpreted to his community the 
theoretical advantages of the four-year 
junior college and junior high school insti- 
tutions as he saw them. He also frequently 
stressed the suitability of the plan for the 
peculiar type of district organization and 
the economy of the area. The great Cali- 
fornia earthquake of 1933 completely de- 
molished three of the five new junior high 
schools which had been built. All of the 
principal junior college buildings were 
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destroyed or had to be pulled down. The 
financial burdens upon the districts were 
crushing. Thus, the story of the Compton 
Junior College during the years between 
the depression and the post-war period 
was one of holding the line, providing 
basic, traditional educational experiences 
with little opportunity to capitalize upon 
the advantages for extra-ordinary educa- 
tional enrichment the 6-4-4 plan might 
have provided. 

Pomona Junior College adopted a four- 
year plan between 1942 and 1945. How- 
ever, the actions of the Board of Educa- 
tion reveal that the form of organization 
was a stop-gap measure designed to en- 
sure a Maximum receipt of state funds 
until a final arrangement could be made 
at the conclusion of World War II. 
Shortly after the end of the war, the larger 
Mt. San Antonio Junior College District 
was formed on the two-year basis, and the 
Pomona Junior College ceased to exist. 
It is doubtful that an integrated four-year 
junior college ever existed in Pomona 
since every effort was made to retain the 
separate identity of the high school—a 
fact reflected in the publications of the 
district. 

The junior college in Ventura has been 
operated from its inception by the Ven- 
tura High School District. In 1938 the 
State Board of Education authorized the 
operation of the junior college plant as a 
four-year institution. The plan appears to 
have been largely an accommodation to 
the building needs of the district. There is 
little evidence of any attempt on the part 
of the administration of the junior col- 
lege to interpret the four-year junior col- 
lege program to the community. A survey 
of the educational news in the community 
newspapers over a 20-year period reveals 
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scarcely an item which would have told a 
stranger that there was anything special 
or different about Ventura’s plan of 
school organization. 

Vallejo, an industrial community of 
some 35,000 near San Francisco, estab- 
lished its junior college in 1945. Because 
the potential junior college enrollment 
was considered insufficient to support a 
two-year institution, the Board of Edu- 
cation decided on the recommendation 
of Professors Hart and Peterson of the 
University of California, to reorganize on 
a 6-4-4 basis. All levels of the Vallejo 
school administration and the general 
public appear to have accepted the plan 
as ideally suited to their needs. The local 
press supported the new organization 
warmly. The college was operated as an 
integrated institution with respect to stu- 
dent activities, except athletics, and prog- 
ress was made in achieving acceleration 
in vocational curriculums by permitting 
lower division students to take advanced 
work. Not until the spring of 1953 did any 
organized dissatisfaction become appar- 
ent. 

Napa, the chief city of a largely agri- 
cultural county, first adopted the 6-4-4 
plan, as did Vallejo, in order to be able 
to offer college instruction in a district of 
limited potential enrollment. The four- 
year junior college opened its doors in 
1942. School leaders were active in publi- 
cizing the philosophical bases for the plan. 
In 1950 a 28-page pamphlet published in 
co-operation with the Vallejo and Stock- 
ton districts was designed to familiarize 
the patrons of the schools with the reasons 
underlying the system of organization 
which they had adopted. Interviews with 
Napa’s educational leaders tended to con- 
firm what a perusal of the public press r¢ 
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vealed, that the four-year junior college 
plan had been well accepted by the com- 
munity. Within a space of 16 years there 
were only three divided votes on the gov- 
erning board. When two candidates for 
the board made the form of organization 
an issue in 1955, they went down to re- 
sounding defeat. 

In 1948 Stockton’s schools were among 
the last in districts of considerable size to 
retain the 8-4-2 organization. In the face 
of an earlier recommendation by Jesse B. 
Sears for a 6-3-3-2 organization, Superin- 
tendent Andrew P. Hill undertook a per- 
sonal, almost single-handed, campaign to 
convince the staff and community of the 
superiority of the 6-4-4 plan. Since 1935 
the Stockton Junior College had been op- 
erated in conjunction with the upper two 
years of the College of the Pacific, a de- 
nominational liberal arts college. The ad- 
ministration of the junior college was 
separate, but many of its faculty were 
taken from the staff of the senior institu- 
tion. There was only one student body 
organization, a single school newspaper, 
and a common program of extra-class ac- 
tivities. So close was the identification that 
many Stocktonians did not know that a 
public junior college existed. The Stock- 
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ton High School, on the other hand, was 
a strong local institution with an excep- 
tionally well-supported competitive ath- 
letic program. Although Superintendent 
Hill felt that the new form of organization 
had met Stockton’s needs exceptionally 
well, continued opposition came from 
alumni of the old four-year high school 
and some older members of the high 
school and junior college faculty. 


THE ZENITH 


In 1946 Sexson and Harbeson pub- 
lished The New American College, a 
comprehensive apologia for the four-year 
junior college. Two years previously the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association had en- 
dorsed the plan in the widely-read Educa- 
tion for All American Youth. Three more 
California districts had adopted the 6-4-4 
plan in the post-war years. Pasadena it- 
self had opened a second junior college. 
The future of the plan looked bright in- 
deed. Yet, within ten years, not a single 
four-year public junior college remained. 
The concluding article, to be published 
in the April Journal, will attempt to iden- 
tify the causes for the decline and fall of 
the four-year junior college in California. 
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Socio-Economic Background of Full-Time Male 
Students in Henry Ford Community College 


RICHARD H. HAGEMEYER 


THE Henry Ford Community College of 
Dearborn is located in a highly indus- 
tralized metropolitan area, and its prox- 
imity to large concentrations of popula- 
tion allows students to live at home and 
continue their education beyond high 
school, thus reducing the cost to the fam- 
ily and eliminating or reducing one of the 
major reasons many able students from 
the lower stratum of the population ter- 
minate their education after completing 
high school. By broadening its offering, 
the college provides young adults from all 
levels of society an increased opportunity 
to secure the education and skills neces- 
sary for upward mobility in American so- 
ciety. In properly carrying out all of its 
recognized functions, the college will aid 
in preventing the hardening of class lines 
and crystallization of class structures. 

A study of the male students enrolled 
full time in the Henry Ford Community 
College during the spring semester of the 
school year 1957-58 was made to deter- 
mine their socio-economic backgrounds. 
The hypothesis was that a large percent- 
age of the full-time students attending 
were from the socio-economic strata eco- 
nomically unable or unwilling to send 
their children to college away from home. 


RICHARD H. HAGEMEYER is Coordinator, 
Related Trade Instruction Division, Henry Ford 
Community College, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Ideally a characteristic of democratic 
society is the relative ease with which an 
individual can increase his prestige and 
the degree to which social mobility is 
possible on the basis of personal qualities 
and achievements. In these terms, this is 
an “open” society. Many factors which 
historically have been involved in en- 
couraging and making possible upward 
mobility have diminished and to an ex- 
tent vanished from the contemporary 
scene—factors such as technological prog- 
ress, immigration, and differential fer- 
tility which according to Sibley “have con- 
tributed to the great excess of upward 
over downward circulation in American 
society.”? Immigrants during the period 
from 1880 to immediately after World 
War I were found to be disproportion- 
ately recruited from the unskilled and 
laboring classes. This pressure on the bot- 
tom of the social stratum plus increased 
urban industrial opportunities pushed 
many “native” Americans up the ladder 
in order to maintain the same broad occu- 
pational distribution in the population. 
Now the few newcomers into society are 
primarily persons from the higher social 
and economic levels resulting in a slight 
downward pressure instead of the strong 


1 Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues 
to Stratification, American Sociological Review, 
VII (June, 1942), pp. 322-330. 
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upward current. Differential birth rate, 
that is, the relatively low fertility among 
the white collar workers, has produced 
what Sorokin calls “a social vacuum 
within the upper strata.”’* This resulted in 
opportunities for the offspring of the 
more prolific families of farmers and 
laborers to be upward mobile into this 
vacuum. American vital statistics indicate, 
although a differential still exists, the 
trend is toward a lessening of the differen- 
tial. The absence of a frontier and the 
factor of technological unemployment 
have further decreased the chances of an 
individual to become upward mobile with- 
out some means of increasing his knowl- 
edge and skills to meet the challenges of 
urban society, which has not yet demon- 
strated that it can adjust its political and 
economic institutions to produce a gen- 
uine full employment economy. 

Even with this decrease in opportunities 
for upward mobility, it would be theo- 
retically possible to prevent hardening of 
the class structure by increasing the vol- 
ume of downward movement of the less 
“fit” with a corresponding increase in the 
volume of the “more able” in an upward 
direction. However, a general realization 
of this situation will lead to the erection of 
artificial and arbitrary barriers to social 
circulation. Families of the upper and 
middle classes will attempt to restrict in 
many ways entrance into the more socially 
acceptable ocupations and erect barriers 
to limit the opportunities to achieve the 
skills and knowledge necessary to be up- 
wardly mobile in a technological society. 

American faith in education is a domi- 
nant trait, a kind of over-all grand for- 


2 Pitirem Sorokin, Social Mobility (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1927), p. 346. 
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mula by which to perpetuate and perfect 
culture, the ladder by which children can 
progress up the social scale so that they 
can “have it easier than we did.” 


Education has become the principal avenue of 
opportunity in twentieth century America: 
college education for upper-middle class occu- 
pations, and high school education for lower- 
middle class occupations. . . . Realizing that 
the avenue of opportunity is provided by the 
educational system, parents have encouraged 
their children to go farther in school and col- 
lege. 

This faith in education is not unjustified 
in the present high urbanized technologi- 
cal society. With the disappearance of the 
frontier society, the areas of economic op- 
portunity have shifted to expanding in- 
dustry and the increasing numbers in tech- 
nical and service occupations. There has 
been an enormous increase in the number 
of such opportunities since 1900, and 
most of these are middle class occupations 
requiring certain levels of formal educa- 
tion. Education leads to economic oppor- 
tunity in an expanding consumption- 
oriented society. Young people, through 
education, can secure higher-status jobs 
than their fathers. With greater incomes 
and more education, young adults from 
lower-status families tend to associate with 
persons of higher status and learn to 
adopt their ways. Thus, they move up in 
the ladder of social class. 

The American education system pro- 
vides a route for social and economic 
mobility by selecting and training the 
most able and industrious youth for the 
higher-status positions in society. Insofar 
as the school system does this job effi- 


3 Robert Havighurst, Jr. and Bernice L. Neu- 
gartin, Society and Education (Boston: Ally- 
nan Bacon Inc., 1957). 
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ciently and fairly, it contributes to main- 
tenance of opportunity, elimination of 
rigidity of class lines, and therefore to the 
success of a democracy. This last state- 
ment provides the springboard for the 
rest of the article since it is the contention 
of the author that barriers that prevent 
equal opportunities for all people regard- 
less of class have been erected. It is also 
the opinion of the author that the com- 
munity college movement, although in its 
infancy, can be a factor in eliminating a 
major barrier, namely, the economic fac- 
tor as an impediment to education be- 
yond high school. 

It has been shown by numerous studies 
that economic factors are of major im- 
portance in determining whether or not 
an individual continues his education be- 
yond high school. Leroy E. Barber in- 
vestigated, one year after graduation, all 
graduates of Erie Pennsylvania high 
schools who had I.Q. of 115 or higher. Of 
the 183 graduates, 56 or 21 per cent went 
to college. Of the remaining who did not 
go, 111 were interviewed. The chief rea- 
sons for not going to college were given as 
lack of finances, 34 per cent; lack of aca- 
demic interest, 20 per cent; preference for 
work experience, 13 per cent; with the re- 
mainder scattered in many reasons.* 
Other studies which indicate approxi- 
mately the same results include those by: 
Phearman,’ Roper,® Reeves,’ and Toops.* 


4 Leroy E. Barber, ‘““Why Some Able High 
School Graduates Do Not Go to College,” 
School Review, LIX (Feb., 1951), pp. 93-96. 

5 Leo T. Phearman, “Comparisons of H. S. 
Graduates Who Go to College With Those Who 
Do Not,” Journal of Education Psychology, XL 
(Nov., 1949), pp. 405-414. 

6 Elmo Roper, On Getting Into College; A 
Study of Discrimination in College Admissions 
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The Report of the President's Commis- 
ston on Higher Education, Vol. II, stated: 
It must always be remembered that at least 
as many young people who have the same or 
greater intellectual ability than those now in 


college do not enroll because of low family 
income.® 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC COMMUNITY IN 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A basic function of the community col- 
lege is to make post-high school education 
available to larger numbers of people. 
This can be done by placing institutions 
where students can attend them while liv- 
ing at home; by reducing costs to students 
and their families; by providing all types 
of education predicated upon community 
needs and the needs of the people of the 
community, young or old, employed or un- 
employed, professional, vocational or 
cultural; by helping to overcome student 
inertia and family tradition with respect 
to colleges and education. 

Higher education must not only be 
made more democratic but also more 
popular, especially among the lower 
socio-economic groups. Byron S. Hollins- 
head refers to the comunity college as a 
‘peoples’ college.’’*° To a considerable ex- 


(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1949). 

7 Floyd W. Reeves, “Barriers to Higher Edu- 
cation,’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXXI (Jan., 
1950), pp. 214-224. 

8 Herbert A. Toops, “The Prediction of Col- 
lege-Going,” School and Society LI (March, 
1940), pp. 257-261. 

9 Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education: Higher Education for 
American Democracy, Vol. II, “Equalizing and 
Expanding Individual Opportunity,” (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: December, 1947). 

10 Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go to 
College, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952). 
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tent the ability to pay for a college educa- 
tion is systematically related to socio- 
economic status. The upper and upper- 
middle classes can afford to send their 
children away for a college education, but 
for the lower-middle group it is a great 
financial burden to send even one child 
away to college, though it is possible to 
support sons or daughters in a college in 
the home town. For the lower class there 
is little possibility of financial help from 
parents to go away to school. Accordingly, 
most young people in this group must sup- 
port themselves completely if they wish 
to go. 

Various authors have commented on 
percentages of students attending com- 
munity colleges and the reasons for the 
increase. 


The percentage of youths who go to college is 
usually greater in communities with colleges. 
This is partly because of the financial advan- 
tage of living at home and also because the 
goals of higher education are more familiar 
and more attractive when they are observable 
in the home town.?? 

College attendance is at present found much 
too closely tied to economic and social status. 
. . . Colleges do not play their proper role 
when they tend to harden social stratification; 
their role is to keep society fluid.?* 
Financially the public community college is 
democratizing college education for thousands 
of young people who otherwise would have to 
forego the privilege of such education and the 
opportunities it may give for greater economic 
competence, social usefulness, and personal 
satisfaction.}* 

In the philosophy of the community college is 
an insistence that in the interest of a better 


11 Tbid., p. 34. 

12 [bid., p. 78. 

13 Walter Crosby Eells, Why Junior College 
Terminal Education?, Terminal Education 
Monograph No. 111, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941. 


society further education must be made more 
democratic, more popular among the masses 
of the people, and more accessible to them.14 


In spite of opposition and difficulties attending 
the establishment of new enterprises, the com- 
munity colleges have performed their accepted 
functions with a measure of success. Their 
greatest accomplishment has been the exten- 
sion of education to many persons who other- 
wise would have lacked the opportunity which 
this institution afforded.'® 


The public community colleges provide a 
comprehensive and unified approach to 
meet the needs of urban society and to 
provide a counteracting force to the 
hardening of the American class system. 


Procedure for Obtaining Data 


The personal records of 1,031 full-time 
male students were used to obtain the data 
found on the following pages. These rec- 
ords were numbered consecutively one 
through 1,031, and a random sample of 
100 cases was drawn using a table of ran- 
dom numbers. The 100 cases were then 
studied for the following information: 
occupation of father; occupation of 
mother; educational level of father; edu- 
cational level of mother; occupational 
choice of student; and the necessity for 
earning of all, part, or none of the money 
necessary to continue in school, Analysis 
of these data will be used to determine the 
socio-economic background of male stu- 
dents enrolled full time in a midwestern 
metropolitan community college. 


14 Jesse P. Bogue, ““The Community College,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, XXXIV, (June, 1948), pp. 
285-295. 

15 Newton Edwards and Rickey, Herman C. 
The School in the American Social Order, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947). 
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Results of Data Obtained from the 
Sample Occupation of Father 
A man’s job—occupying nearly one-third of 
his daily life—is more than just a means of 
lievlihood or an outlet for his creative energy; 
it is a vital influence on his existence even be- 
yond working hours. His social position, his 
economic welfare, and even his daily habits 
are all determined by the kind of job he 
holds.*® 

Table 1 lists occupational titles noted 
on the personal record. No attempt was 
made to change the wording to clarify its 
meaning or make it fit into a more gen- 
erally accepted term used to designate that 
occupation. 


TABLE | 


Occupation of the Fathers in the 100 
Selected Cases 


Occupation Listed No. of Cases 


Laborer 

Supervisor 

Tool & Die Maker 
Engineer 

Inspector 

Business (Owner) 
Teacher 

Plant Protection 
Electronics Technician 
Plumber 

Bus Driver 

Carpenter 

Salesman 

Microfilm Photographer 
Pumper (oil refinery) 
Vice-President (Industrial ) 
Stock Follow-up 

Ass’t. Manager 
Moulder 

Machine Repairman 
Lawyer 

Compositor 


16 N.O.R.C., “Jobs and Occupations: A Pop- 
ular Evaluation,’ Opinion News, IX (Sept., 
1947), pp. 3-13. 
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Industrial Engineer 
Cashier 

Advertising Executive 
Foreman (Industry ) 
Die Setter 

Parts Manager (Dealership) 
Union Official 
Painter (house) 
Receiving Clerk 
Engineer (Electrical ) 
Insurance Staff Mgr. 
Fireman 

Caterer 

Chiropodist 

Process Engineer 
Stationary Engineer 
Job Setter 

Parts Analyst 
Tabulating Dept. Head 
Steelworker 

Sales Representative 
Tool Hardener 
Equipment Operator 
Candy Maker 

Pattern Maker 
Purchasing Agent 
Electrician 

Printer 

Manager (Supply Co.) 
Truck Driver 
Window Washer 
Auto Mechanic 

Time Keeper 

Social Case Worker 
Freight Agent 

Auto Executive 
Policeman 

Retired 


Deceased 


The occupations listed in Table 1 were 
then arranged to fit into the major occu- 
pational groupings used by the US. 
Bureau of the Census.*? (See Table 2). 


17 Edwin D. Goldfield, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Bureau of the Census, 1957. 
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TABLE 2 


Occupations Listed in the 100 Cases Placed 
into Major Occupational Groupings 


Per cent 
distribution 
Percentage of employed 
oO persons in the 
100 cases 


United States 
Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 8 
Farmers & farm 
operators 0 
Managers, officials, 
and proprietors, 


Occupation 


10.1 


except farm 11 11.0 
Clerical and kindred 
workers 6 14.6 
Sales workers 3 6.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 31 14.3 
Operatives and 
kindred workers 12 19.5 
Private household 
workers 0 2.0 
Service workers, except 
private household 10 7.4 
Farm laborers 
and foremen 0 3.8 
Laborers except 
farm and mine 14 4.6 
100 


* Retired or Deceased 


The high percentage found in the 
grouping of skilled workers and foremen 
is probably a result of the heavy concen- 
tration of skilled labor in the metropolitan 
area under study. As indicated in all 
studies dealing with percentages in occu- 
pations, allowances must be made for 
regional differences. 

Educational Background of Father 
The amount of education has now become a 


good indicator of socio-economic status, from 
lower-lower up through upper-middle class.‘8 


18 Havighurst, op. cit., p. 214. 
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Table 3 lists formal educational back- 
ground of father. When the personal rec- 
ord indicated sixth grade or less, all of 
these entries were grouped together under 
one heading. 


TABLE 3 


Educational Background of the Father in 
the 100 Cases Selected 


Years of formal Number 
education completed of cases Per cent 
6 years or less 11 11 
7 years | l 
8 years 24 24 
9 years 4 4 
10 years 6 6 
11 years 5 5 
12 years 35 35 
13 years 3 3 
14 years 2 3 
15 years 0 0 
16 years 5 5 
17 years 3 3 
100 100% 


Analysis indicates that only 14 per cent 
of the fathers have completed formal edu- 
cation beyond the high school, but the 
sons whose records are being studied are 
all enrolled in a post-high school institu- 
tion. 


Occupations of Mother 

As would be expected in an analysis of 
the occupation of the mother, a large per- 
centage is listed as housewives. It is sig- 
nificant that 32 per cent of the women are 
employed outside the home. This is con- 
siderably higher than the national figure. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF MOTHER 


The educational background of the 
mothers offers some interesting compari- 
sons in relation to the father’s educational 
background which would reflect certain 
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TABLE 4 


Occupation of the Mother in the 100 
Selected Cases 


Occupation Listed No. of cases 


Housewife 
Office work 
Teacher 
Bookkeeper 
Saleslady 

Nurse 

Bank Teller 
Payroll Clerk 
Switchboard Operator 
Cleaning 
Cafeteria worker 
Waitress 
Seamstress 
Cashier 
Deceased 


social attitudes toward education and the 
economic press on families of the lower 
classes. Space does not permit compari- 
sons here. 


TABLE 5 


Educational Background of the Mothers in 
the 100 Selected Cases 


Years of formal Number 


education completed of cases Per cent 
6 years or less 7 7 
7 years 0 0 
8 years 19 19 
9 years 3 3 
10 years 7 7 
11 years 6 6 
12 years 46 46 
13 years 0 0 
14 years 7 7 
15 years 0 0 
16 years 4 4 
17 years 1 1 

100 100% 
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One comparison which is not relevant to 
this study but which is of significance to 
the social sciences appears in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Comparisons of the Educational Backgrounds 
of the Fathers and Mothers of the 100 
Selected Cases 


Husband 
and wife 
Father having having the 


Father having 
fewer years of same number 


more years of 


education than educationthan years 
the mother the mother of education 
21% 29% 50% 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF THE 100 
SELECTED CASES 


The occupational choices of the selected 
cases are listed in Table 7. Some of these 
are not really occupations in the true sense 
of the word but represent curriculums 
which lead to certain classifications of 
jobs. For example, the drafting technology 
entry is a curriculum leading to payroll 
jobs of a semi-professional nature such as 
detailers, draftsmen, and designers. Others 
falling in the same catagory are: auto- 
mobile technology, electrical technology, 
metallurgical technology, and liberal arts. 

A statistic which stands out in analysis 
of Table 7 is the large percentage, 48 per 
cent, of the students indicating their oc- 
cupational goal as engineering and 31 per 
cent not having sufficient information re- 
garding the profession to designate the 
specific branch of engineering claiming 
their interest. This high percentage indi- 
cates the possibility that American people 
pay too much attention to the drumbeaters 
and publicity regarding certain occupa- 
tions and too little attention to the cold 
facts of economic and industrial life. 
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TABLE 7 


Occupational Choices of the 100 
Selected Cases 


Occupation No. of cases 


Engineering 31 
Mechanical Engineering 10 
Electrical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Architectural Engineering 
Business Administration 
Drafting Technology 
Automobile Technology 
Chemistry 

Liberal Arts 

Teaching 

Agriculture 

Commercial Art 
Dentistry 

Law 

Medicine 

Astronomy 

Electronics Technology 
Geology 

Industrial Design 
Journalism 

Metallurgical Technology 
Mortician 

Nursing 

Physical Therapy 

Physics 


Veterinarian 


| 
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TABLE 8 


Percentages Indicating the Necessity for Self 
Support While Attending the 
Community College 


No. of cases Per cent 
Self support not necessary 39 39 
Necessary to partially 
support oneself 55 35 
Necessary to completely 
support oneself 6 6 
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NECESSITY FOR SELF SUPPORT WHILE 
ATTENDING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The figures listed in Table 8 are signifi- 
cant only when viewed with the realization 
that all but six students are living in their 
parents’ home. This residency implies the 
fact of considerable financial help con- 
tributed by the family, and over and above 
this support, 55 per cent find it necessary 
to work part time while attending school 
to provide for tuition, books, clothes, and 
incidental expenses incurred during the 
year. 


SUMMARY 


Henry Ford Community College has 
provided the opportunity for a large per- 
centage of high school graduates in the 
area to continue their education beyond 
high school. The data indicate 86 per 
cent have already exceeded the formal ed- 
ucation level of their parents. No attempt 
was made to analyze the data with respect 
to class orientation used in a sociological 
sense, If one used occupation, income, and 
education as three criteria for determining 
position in the class structure of the com- 
munity, the community college would 
truly deserve the appellation “‘people’s col- 
lege.” 

A fact which further emphasizes the 
justification for the use of the phrase is 
that 70 per cent of the student body of 
Henry Ford Community College are part- 
time students. These people are employed 
adults seeking to improve themselves, 
vocationally or avocationally, through ed- 
ucation. This study dealt only with the 
records taken from the files of full-time 
male students. 

The occupational choices of the 100 
selected cases as listed in the table indicate 
a lack of adequate information and under- 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF FULL-TIME MALE STUDENTS 


standing of modern American society and 
the occupational world. This is probably 
not due to lack of opportunity to secure 
this insight during their high school ex- 
periences but the experiences did not 
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“take.” The methods now being used to 
provide this type of information and un- 
derstanding must be revised or replaced 
to enable the individual to select a more 
intelligent and realistic occupational goal. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Social Science Students as Social Agency Volunteers 


Israel Kugler, New York City Community College, Brooklyn, New York 


One of the basic objectives in the Social 
Science Department of New York City 
Community College is to engender a feel- 
ing within the student of social service 
and to compensate for the often prevalent 
feeling of “What’s in it for me?” and 
other expressions of extreme self-interest. 

In many institutions of higher learning 
social agency volunteering is a require- 
ment for preparation for careers in social 
work or in education. In the writer’s col- 
lege there are no such objectives; students 
are technically oriented toward sub-pro- 
fessional careers, The option of working 
as a volunteer in a social agency is really 
voluntary on the part of the student. He 
chooses this alternative for an out-of-class 
report in sociology entirely as a matter of 
free will. Thus, the initial setting is one of 
almost complete helpfulness to a com- 
munity agency. 

The course requires a semester’s ex- 
perience, but the student is asked to spend 
an entire school year at the agency be- 
cause the school’s obligation to the agency 


requires that the period of service extend 
beyond a short period which may largely 
be concerned with orientation. In addi- 
tion, youngsters who may be in a group 
under the volunteer’s direction may suffer 
if the bond of rapport is broken. 

The experience of the student is shared 
with the class through the medium of a 
short talk and a discussion. Among the 
items the student volunteer considers are: 
the history, neighborhood setting, and 
program of the agency; the specific ac- 
tivity in which he is engaged and the na- 
ture of the group under his supervision; 
interesting examples of how the agency 
did accomplish its purpose with specific 
youngsters. 

The outcomes of this technique have 
been highly desirable. The agency secures 
the necessary assistance, and the college 
has in part fulfilled its role as a commun- 
ity college. The student is directed toward 
service for others rather than toward pure 
self-interest. 
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An Analysis of Drop-Outs of Freshmen 


WALTER NARDELLI 


WHY ARE so many freshman students 
dropping out of college the first few 
months of the first semester? The obvious 
reasons are sickness, academic failures, fi- 
nancial problems, and general personal 
problems of adjustment. But what are the 
real reasons? 

First, incoming freshmen are astounded 
with a battery of aptitude, intelligence, 
and diagnostic psychological tests within 
a space element of two or three days. 
Why? These students are looking for a 
friendly, not a competitive, atmosphere 
hostile with new standards, tests, and 
measurements. Where in the orientation 
program does the freshman feel that he is 
treated as an individual? Where in the 
orientation program has he had an oppor- 
tunity to talk about himself? 

The testing program has become in 
many colleges an integral part of orienta- 
tion week. But why? Haven’t the high 
schools enough information to pass on to 
college officials for an appraisal of the 
freshman student? Hasn’t the college al- 
ready accepted the student, accepted his 
money, accepted his personality based up- 
on his high school records? The require- 
ment is not more testing; the requirement 
is more understanding and interpretation 
of the results of the tests already taken. 


WALTER NARDELLI is Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Lately another trend in the orientation 
program has been the field day (Advisor- 
Advisee Day) away from the college. 
Why? The freshmen could easily get lost 
in any group. Many of the seeds of dis- 
contentment that lead to drop-outs among 
freshmen are sown during the first few 
weeks of college. No attempt is made to 
understand the freshman as an independ- 
dent identity, an individual. Where, dur- 
ing the first few weeks of college has an 
attempt been made to measure a degree 
of success in his social acquaintances, aca- 
demic achievement, and general adjust- 
ment to college life? The freshman is lost 
in a maze of testing, speeches by manage- 
ment, introductions to faculty and staff 
personnel, and general adjustment pro- 
cedures during the first few weeks at col- 
lege. His ego needs understanding, con- 
sideration, sympathy, and recognition as 
an individual. Hasn’t he paid a good fee 
for this need? He must feel success in 
some human endeavor as soon as possible 
in his new surroundings, 

Counselors, guidance personnel, and 
teacher counselors are of no use unless 
they are taught the real meaning of guid- 
ance and understand the procedures and 
techniques necessary to achieve the real 
objectives, which are to help the fresh- 
man find himself as soon as possible in his 
new environment and to achieve immedi- 
ately a degree of success in his new atmos- 
phere. 
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ANALYSIS OF DROP-OUTS OF FRESHMEN 


What are the irritating elements in col- 
lege administration that make a freshman 
feel insignificant as an individual? 


1. Speeches by administrators 
Students are told what they should do as 
freshmen, but freshmen must make emo- 
tional adjustments, not mental or academic 
adjustments only. Welcoming speeches 
may be made by a counselor to his im- 
mediate group the first week of college and 
later administration may meet the student 
body. 

2. Psychological testing 
Normally in any orientation program these 
tests are run for three or four days. Why 
so many tests? Where are these tests now? 
What use is made of the results of these 
tests by administration, by faculty, by coun- 
selors? When are the results used? Only 
when trouble brews? 

3. Advisor-advisee trips away from the col- 
lege 
Why take students away from the sur- 
roundings they will have to live in for years 
to come? Why not a closer understanding 
of the effect of surroundings in terms of 
classrooms, library, neighborhood facilities, 
dormitories, and cafeterias? Do _ they 
understand or are they actually scared by 
acres of campus, dozens of buildings, 
numerous classrooms, faculty members, 
counselors, and staff personnel? 

4. The tendency to eliminate formal classes 
during the first week of college 
Usually no formal classes are held during 
the first week so that the orientation pro- 
gram may be more effective. Some formal 
classes should be held to set the adjustment 
pattern. Then the student may have time 
to talk personally during this first week 
with his advisor(s) so that he may explain 
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his plans, his ideas, his room facilities, his 
program of studies, his family, Ais girl 
friend, and his personal problems. 


What should college administrators do? 
They should apply realistic motivational 
research to orientation work, study drop- 
out patterns, and not accept answers that 
are too obvious. It seems that the drop-out 
is actually a combination of many acts, 
many personal strifes, and many past hap- 
penings. It is something that just doesn’t 
happen overnight. The end, which is the 
drop-out, must be analyzed in terms of 
the means that caused that end. 

Much of the drop-out pattern can be 
traced to naive interpretation and mani- 
festation of orientation programs. Now it 
is time to study freshmen, not in terms of 
programs, tuition payments, room sched- 
ules, books and supplies, but in terms of 
an individual’s seeking identification as an 
individual—such identification being as- 
sociated with immediate personal success 
in his new environment. Procedures and 
techniques in: (1) recruiting students, 
(2) registering of students, (3) payment 
of tuitions, (4) interviews with counselors, 
(5) orientation week tests, (6) induction 
and actual class procedures and formalli- 
ties, (7) understanding of study aids and 
techniques, (8) social acquaintances, (9) 
business and social relations with office 
and staff of college are now worthy of 
severe and expert consideration as rea- 
sons for dropouts of freshman students. 


Administrative Relationships of the Library 
and the Junior College 


ROBERT C. JONES 


THE NEED for this study became apparent 
in the rapid but frequently unplanned 
growth of junior colleges; new colleges 
are being constructed, others are being 
expanded, both in size and purpose, and 
the role of the library in the college or- 
ganization is seldom clearly defined. ‘The 
necessity of defining college and library 
relationships is particularly important at 
the junior college level where liberal and 
vocational education and terminal and 
transfer functions are required and where 
cultural and technical needs of the adult 
community must be considered. Much of 
the responsibility for achieving these ob- 
jectives falls upon the library which must 
not only make materials available for 
study and research but also assume a 
teaching role to support and extend the 
instructional program of the institution. 

If the purpose of the junior college can 
be described as education beyond the high 
school, then the purpose of the library 
should be education beyond the class- 
room, to which must be added services for 
the cultural development of the faculty, 
students, and community. Knowledge of 
the library may well be the better part of 
an individual’s continuing education ; con- 


ROBERT C. JONES is Head Librarian, Ameri- 
can River Junior College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. The material in this article was taken 
from the author's doctoral dissertation. 


tinuing education of all citizens may be 
the hope of democracy, both from a tech- 
nical and a cultural point of view. At a 
time when the ratio of faculty to students 
threatens to become more dispropor- 
tioned, better and more extensive use of 
the library seems mandatory in relieving 
faculty load and in increasing the quality 
of individual learning. 

In view of these factors, the literature 
on the rise of the junior college, the 
emerging role of the library, the functions 
and services of the library, and adminis- 
trative relationships was explored. This 
was complicated by a notable lack of liter- 
ature on these subjects and the fact that 
much of the literature which did exist was 
distinguished mainly by the writers’ ability 
to rearrange what had previously been 
written; old bones were dug up and reas- 
sembled. This writing managed to exca- 
vate enough material to develop adminis- 
trative areas involving (1) the college 
and the library, (2) the president and the 
librarian, (3) the librarian and the presi- 
dent, (4) the librarian and the dean, (5) 
the faculty and the students, (6) the 
faculty-library committee, and (7) the 
library and the community. Guiding prin- 
ciples to facilitate coordination of ad- 
ministrative relationships in these areas 
were developed and in turn made the 
subject of a structured interview which 
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was conducted with the president and the 
librarian, in separate interviews, at the 
six public junior colleges in Colorado. The 
guiding principles are as follows: 


1. The College and the Library 
A. The library should be established in the 
articles of incorporation, statutes, or by- 
laws of the college. This statement 
should be a specific code of library 
policy, including: 

(1) The functions, objectives, govern- 
ment, and control of the library. 

(2) The method of appointment, duties, 
and responsibilities of the librarian. 

(3) The role the library should play in 
the educational program. 

(4) The relationships between the 
board of trustees, the president, 
deans, the librarian, administration, 
and instruction. 

(5) Specific designation of responsibility 
for library materials and property. 

B. In the absence of a code of library policy 
in the charter or by-laws, a separate 
statement embodying the above princi- 
ples should be devised and published. 


2. The President and the Librarian 

A. The president should appoint the li- 
brarian with the approval of the board 
of trustees. 

(1) The status, tenure, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the librarian should 
be clearly stated. 

B. The president should establish the fac- 
ulty and administrative status of the li- 
brarian. 

C. The president should include the li- 
brarian or his representative on com- 
mittees concerning administrative and 
instructional policy. 

D. The president should establish definite 
channels of communication between his 
office and the library. 

(1) The president should keep the li- 
brarian informed on all plans and 
policies of administration and in- 
struction through faculty meetings, 
committee assignments and reports, 
by a faculty bulletin, and by direct 
contact. 


E. The president should appoint a faculty- 
library committee to facilitate coordina- 
tion of instructional needs and library 
services. 


3. The Librarian and the President 


A. The librarian should be directly re- 
sponsible to the president. 

B. The librarian should prepare an annual 
report for the president. 

(1) This should include a statement of 
current holdings and future needs. 

(2) This report may be coordinated with 
the dean of instruction. 

C. The librarian should have responsibility 
for the library budget. 

(1) This should be based on needs for 
the curriculum, for addition of 
classes, faculty and students, and 
faculty requests. 

(2) The budget may be constructed in 
cooperation with the business office. 

D. The librarian should have responsibility 
for library materials. 

(1) These may be accounted for by an 
annual inventory to be submitted to 
the president. 

E. The librarian should keep the president 
informed of all changes of library policy 
and services, addition of materials to 
the library, and staff needs. 

(1) This can be done through the an- 
nual report, at faculty meetings, 
through committee reports, by a li- 
brary bulletin, and by direct contact. 


4. The Librarian and the Dean 


A. The librarian and the dean of instruction 
should coordinate curricular changes and 
requirements with library holdings and 
services. 

(1) The dean should keep the librarian 
informed of all plans for changes in 
the curriculum. 

(2) The librarian should keep the dean 
informed of all new library acquisi- 
tions and services. 

(3) The dean should see that the librar- 
ian is on or represented on all in- 
structional committees. 

B. The dean of instruction and the li- 
brarian should coordinate their reports 
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to the president to assure coordination 
of instructional needs with library 
Services. 


. The Faculty and the Students 


A. The faculty should coordinate all course 
changes and assignments with the li- 
brarian. 

(1) This can be handled at faculty meet- 
ings, through course outlines and re- 
serve reading lists, and by personal 
contact. 

B. The faculty and students should recom- 
mend books and materials for class, re- 
search, and personal needs. 

(1) This would include materials be- 
yond class assignments, such as 
browsing collection and vocational- 
guidance materials. 

C. The librarian should keep the faculty in- 
formed of all new acquisitions of books 
and library materials. 

(1) This can be done at faculty meetings, 
in a library bulletin, and by indi- 
vidual notes on particular items of 
interest. 

D. The faculty and the librarian should 
cooperate in teaching students how to 
use the library. 

(1) This would involve instruction in the 
classroom by the instructor or the 
librarian, by a demonstration lecture 
in the library by the librarian, and 
through follow-up research papers. 

E. The faculty and the librarian should co- 
operate on either a directed reading 
course or individual reading and re- 
search for special students. 


6. The Faculty-Library Committee 


A. There should be a faculty-library com- 
mittee. 

(1) The committee should be appointed 
by the president and the librarian. 

(2) It should be composed of the li- 
brarian and faculty members repre- 
senting the whole institution. 

(3) With the exception of the librarian, 
the membership should rotate and 
terms of office should be specified. 

B. The function, duties, and responsibilities 
of the committee should be specified. 


(1) The principal responsibility of the 
committee should be to integrate li- 
brary policies and services with in- 
structional needs. 

(2) The committee should represent the 
library to the administration and 
faculty, and the administration and 
faculty to the library. 

(3) The committee should be in an ad- 
visory capacity only. Minutes of its 
meetings should be distributed. 


7.The Library and the Community 
A. The librarian should be informed of all 


community functions and classes which 

involve use of the library. 

(1) Materials should be provided for 
adult and extension programs; these 
should include general cultural items 
as well as materials for direct class 
assignments. 

B. The librarian should maintain close con- 
tact with other libraries in the com- 
munity. 

(1) Lists of new books and periodicals 
could be exchanged with the public 
and high school libraries. 

(2) Both patrons and materials should 
be freely exchanged. 

(3) Materials not available in the com- 
munity should be obtained on inter- 
library loan. 


Analysis of the interviews conducted by 
the writer leads to the conclusion that the 
guiding principles listed above were valid 
and applicable to coordination of college- 
library administration. Possibly one area 
of exclusion would be that of the faculty- 
library committee; in all others it was 
found that where these principles were 
followed, the desired relationships were 
achieved. In areas in which these prin- 
ciples were not established, there was an 
apparent lack of coordination of effort 
and objectives. 

In the realm covered by college and 
library relationships the lack of an estab- 
lished code of library policy, government, 
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and control left doubt as to what the 
desired outcome should be and the meth- 
ods to use to achieve it. This resulted in a 
lack of continuity of services and proved 
a handicap in the two cases in which 
librarians were new and in one case in 
which the president had been recently 
appointed. A better understanding of both 
college and library objectives could be 
attained by the formulation of a code of 
library policy and philosophy; both the 
college and the library would benefit from 
this type of self-survey and from the pub- 
lication of the results. A survey and a code 
of library policy is recommended. 

In the area of president-librarian rela- 
tionships a concise statement setting forth 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
librarian would not only serve to guide 
the librarian, it would also make accom- 
plishment of library objectives easier and 
more purposeful. This statement should 
make clear both the administrative and 
the faculty status of the librarian and 
should prescribe specific means of com- 
munication between the librarian and the 
president to obviate the gaps left in the 
“mail room” theory of administration. 
The librarian should also have specific 
responsibility for library materials in order 
to direct their use better. A statement of 
the librarian’s status, duties, responsibili- 
ties, and administrative relationships is 
recommended. 

Formal channels of communication 
with the dean of instruction (or whoever 
has the curriculum responsibilities) ap- 
pear mandatory to attain the fullest 
coordination of library services with in- 
structional needs. Membership on the cur- 
riculum committee by the librarian is 
desirable as is a knowledge of pertinent 
plans and policies of administration and 
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instruction. A statement of the librarian’s 
relationship to the educational program 
and faculty committees is recommended. 

Relationships with faculty and students 
appeared excellent in the schools surveyed, 
but this was due more to personal efforts 
than to any prescribed planning and co- 
ordinating. The faculty meetings did 
much to bring about desired knowledge 
and cooperation, but again some manner 
of requiring that all changes and additions 
and needs for classes be passed on to the 
librarian would prevent the occasional 
slips. This function might well be within 
the province of a faculty-library com- 
mittee which none of the institutions had 
or wanted. Such a committee would not be 
needed if some other means were devised 
to assure proper liaison between instruc- 
tion and library services. At any rate this 
area, as well as all those stated above, 
needs to be defined, made a matter of col- 
lege policy, and published for the guid- 
ance of the entire college community. 

Community relationships could also be 
strengthened by some manner of defi- 
nition and development. Present achieve- 
ments were largely the result of hit and 
miss associations with the public. Both the 
college and the community could benefit 
by better and more formally organized 
communication. 

Most recommendations which could be 
developed from this study are implicit in 
the literature above; no rigid procedures 
or policies should be devised for all insti- 
tutions. Freedom for each institution and 
its library to act on and react to the 
demands of educational objectives and 
community needs must be maintained. 

The most apparent need in the field of 
college-library administration was to put 
more policies and procedures in writing; 
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continuity of effort and purpose, college- 
wide coordination, and cooperation are 
not likely to reach the optimum until this 
has been done. Library objectives should 
be related to college objectives; library 
administration should be related to col- 
lege administration; the librarian’s posi- 
tion should be established within the 
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administrative and instructional organi- 
zation. Communication between the 
librarian and the faculty, students, and 
community should be defined and refined. 
The self-survey required of the college and 
the library to devise these policies should 
prove enlightening for the entire institu- 
tion. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Thoroughness in Testing Speech Habits 


Dean F. Graunke, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California 


For a first course in the fundamentals of 
speech or voice and diction an early speech 
test is mecessary to determine relative 
speaking strengths and weaknesses of each 
student. To this end, a three-phase tape 
recording aids in launching the student’s 
self-improvement program. This consists 
of an individual six-minute tape which 
includes: (1) a two-minute speech intro- 
ducing the student to the class members, 
(2) a portion of a poem, public speech, or 
dramatic monologue, and (3) a final two 
minutes devoted to impromptu and con- 
versational speaking. 

The main portion of the two-minute 
speech is a narration of a personal experi- 
ence which has left a vivid impression on 
the student plus autobiographical infor- 
mation woven in as a means of introducing 
him to the class. These might be “My First 
Accident with Dad’s Car,” “My First 
Date,” etc. For the second phase the stu- 
dent selects a poem, public speech, or dra- 
matic monologue which he would like to 
share with others. The two minutes of 
impromptu and conversational speaking 


can usually be developed by providing a 
fishbowl] containing assorted topics, or the 
instructor can provide such items as pic- 
tures pasted on cardboard, etc., which 
might force the new student to enter into 
the spirit of creating something from his 
background. 

Still another approach involves show- 
ing a film without sound while the student 
provides commentary as the scenes unfold. 
A travelogue or sports film is especially 
suitable. 

This first recording approach is invalu- 
able because in evaluating the student the 
teacher can prepare a more accurate pro- 
file with the greater scope of the arranged 
material. Individual differences occur 
along the way. For instance, quality of the 
voice in reading can be more artificial 
than normal conversational quality, poise 
is tested in the needed adjustments to 
varied speaking situations, etc. Finally, on 
the basis of the initial diagnosis and evalu- 
ation, a complete and specific procedure 
may be designed for each student in terms 
of his own special problems. 
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Gearing to an Expanded Enrollment 


B. H. PETERSON AND DONALD C. BRIDGMAN 


ORANGE COAST COLLEGE held a workshop 
during the summer of 1957 to identify 
some of the probiems of an expanded en- 
rollment and to suggest solutions. A small 
group of instructors and administrators 
met for one week of intensive study. The 
general concern of the group was to de- 
termine how Orange Coast College could: 


1. Adjust to the “tidal wave” of students 
about to engulf it. 

2. Maintain and, if possible, improve the 
quality of instruction with a greatly ex- 
panded enrollment. 

3. Extend the influence of the fewer well- 
trained and experienced instructors who 
will be available in the future. 

4. Safeguard the importance of the indi- 
vidual student in a large college. 


Since these problems are extremely 
broad in scope, it was not possible to study 
all the ramifications. Consideration was 
given to the following specifics, and rec- 
commendations were made for further 
study and decision: 


Growth predictions 

Scheduling classes 

Use of TV 

Class size and teaching quality 
Screening students for admission to 
some classes 

Counseling increased numbers 

. Remedial instruction 


BASIL H. PETERSON is President and District 
Superintendent of Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, California. 

DONALD C. BRIDGMAN is Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Orange Coast College. 


GROWTH PREDICTIONS 


Orange Coast College serves the central 
coastal area of Orange County in south- 
ern California. Nearly 250 persons be- 
come new residents of Orange County 
every day. In the six months’ period 
which ended June 30, 1957, Orange 
County had increased 45,634 in popula- 
tion. 

Orange Coast College enrollment of 
regular day students has grown from 515 
in 1948 to 1,717 in 1957. In September, 
1957, an additional 4,000 students were 
enrolled on a part-time basis in the ex- 
tended day and evening programs. It is 
estimated conservatively that by 1964 the 
regular day enrollment will increase to 
4,800, and the number of part-time stu- 
dents will approximate 10,000. Within 
seven years Orange Coast College will 
have to educate two and three-fourths 
times as many students. 


Recommendations: 

1. The administration and board of trus- 
tees should establish a policy regarding the 
maximum enrollment which can be accom- 
modated on the present campus. 

2. The board and administration needs to 
decide whether or not surrounding high 
school districts should be invited to become a 
part of the Orange Coast College district so 
that possible new campuses might be located 
advantageously. 

3. There should be continuous study and 
attention given to the effects on Orange 
Coast College of the establishment of any 
other higher educational institutions in 
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Orange County (a new state college will be 
built in the near future). 


SCHEDULING OF CLASSES 


With an enlarged enrollment, it will be 
important to schedule classes to make 
maximum use of the available facilities. 
This will involve an extension of the 
school day and week and more efficient 
use of shops and laboratories. 


Recommendations: 

1. The college should give consideration to 
extending hours of operation. This could in- 
volve extending the college day from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. each day, including Saturday, if 


necessary. 
2. The Divisions of Natural Science and 
Mathematics, Technology, Fine and Applied 
Arts, and Agriculture should study the pos- 
sibility of separating laboratory demonstra- 
tions (giving some to large groups as in lec- 
ture) from general laboratories and lecture 
sessions from shops in order to effect max- 
imum utilization of specialized facilities. 


USE OF TV 

Experiments in volving instruction 
through television in selected classes show 
results comparable to the use of conven- 
tional teaching methods. There is not suf- 
ficient evidence to indicate that TV teach- 
ing is superior, neither is there any basis 
for rejecting TV as a method of in- 
struction. 

Outstanding disadvantages of the use of 
TV in teaching include: no direct stu- 
dent-teacher contact; inability of instruc- 
tor to gauge the pace of students; good in- 
structors sometimes poor teachers on TV; 
and inability to show colors in objects. 

Television can be effective when used 
as a visual aid for lecture-demonstrations 
where it is important to view minute de- 
tails or small objects. This is especially 
advantageous in large lecture halls. 


Recommendations: 


1. Orange Coast College should continue 
to follow and evaluate developments in edu- 
cational television. 

2. New buildings should be designed to 
provide for installation (if deemed advisable ) 
of closed circuit TV. 

3. It might be advisable to purchase a port- 
able closed-circuit TV unit and experiment 
with it as a visual aid in large lecture classes. 


CLASS SIZE 


Although it has generally been assumed 
that small classes are best for effective 
teaching, there are few data to prove this. 
A 1953 survey of 634 political science stu- 
dents in 11 major colleges in California 
showed that these students judged the 
teaching method through which they 
learned most readily was “lecture with 
aids.” This would suggest that colleges 
should give careful consideration to this 
type of instruction. 

Perhaps a combination of lecturing in- 
volving a large number of students and 
small discussion groups is more effective 
and efficient than having either one or the 
other by itself. Students might learn more 
history by listening to an outstanding lec- 
turer in history twice a week accompanied 
by an additional hour in two small dis- 
cussion sections than if they were to at- 
tend a small class three hours a week with 
an average teacher. Teacher time can be 
saved by scheduling larger classes; how- 
ever, a college would be unwise to create 
large classes unless there is evidence to 
show that the quality of instruction will 
not be impaired. 


Recommendations: 


1. Each division of instruction should ex- 
amine its offerings to identify those courses 
which might lend themselves to large-class 
instruction without a reduction in quality. 
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GEARING TO AN EXPANDED ENROLLMENT 


2. Orange Coast College should make a 
pilot study and evaluate the instructional re- 
sults in a large class or two during the spring 
semester of 1957-58. 


SCREENING STUDENTS 


Excluding students is not the answer to 
an expanding enrollment. The mission of 
a junior college is to provide a meaning- 
ful program of education for high school 
graduates. The success of students de- 
pends on proper placement. They need to 
be placed in those courses where their 
background of training qualifies them to 
progress. 


Recommendations: 


1. Each division of instruction should study 
the effects of more careful screening of stu- 
dents. 

2. Orange Coast College needs to review 
and evaluate standards for retention of stu- 
dents. Those who fail to achieve after proper 
placement should not be retained. 


COUNSELING INCREASED NUMBERS 


An important function of a junior col- 
lege is counseling. A junior college fails 
unless it has a good program for helping 
students discover their potential and then 
provides the kind of education from 
which they can profit. 

Orange Coast College prides itself in 
devoting much time and effort to counsel- 
ing. As a group approach to guidance, 
counselors teach an introductory course in 
psychology. All students must complete 
this course in order to graduate. Thus 
counselors meet their counselees in a class- 
room situation as well as in the counseling 
office. This system requires much time 
and a large staff in order to be effective. 
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Recommendations: 
1. The current system of counseling should 


be retained for the present. 


2. Studies need to be continued in seeking 
techniques to accommodate larger numbers 
of students without sacrificing the effective- 
ness of the guidance program. 


REMEDIAL COURSES 


The junior college has a unique obliga- 
tion in the area of remedial instruction. 
It has always been a place where students 
who had failed to make the most of their 
earlier opportunities could be given 
“another chance.” This function of the 
junior college cannot be abandoned with- 
out sacrificing one of the important pur- 
poses of a community college. 


Recommendations: 


1. All divisions offering remedial instruc- 
tion need to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
programs. 

2. The kind of instruction offered, screen- 
ing of students, and placement of students in 
remedial courses need further study in terms 
of the implications of a doubled enrollment. 


CONCLUSION 


Within seven years Orange Coast Col- 
lege enrollments in day and evening 
classes will almost triple. It is imperative 
that plans be developed now to accommo- 
date successfully this great increase in stu- 
dent population. It is essential that in 
planning for increased numbers, quality 
of instruction be retained, the funda- 
mental functions of junior college educa- 
tion not be neglected, and the worth of 
each individual student not be overlooked. 


A Survey of California Junior College 
Audio-Visual Programs 


JOHN WETZLER 


SUCCESSFUL planning, organization, and 
and progressive development of an audio- 
visual program depend to a great extent 
on existing information and comparative 
data. The lack of such information about 
California junior college audio-visual pro- 
grams motivated the survey the findings 
of which are summarized here. 

It was hoped the survey would pro- 
vide: 


(1) statistical information—budget, number 
of pieces of equipment, extent of use of 
materials and equipment, etc. for col- 
leges of comparable size; 

information about storage, maintenance, 
cataloging and circulation of materials 
and equipment; 

(3) data on unique services—listening facil- 

ities, local production, etc. 


(2 


This study was based on a 12-page 
questionnaire sent to 61 California junior 
colleges. Approximately 10 persons in ad- 
ministrative and audio-visual capacities 
assisted in the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire: university, college, and county 
audio-visual directors and instructors; the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Education of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion; the Dean of Instruction and Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Services at Bakers- 


JOHN WETZLER is Assistant Librarian and 
Director of Audio-Visual Services, Bakersfield 
College, Bakersfield, California. 


field College. Completed questionnaires 
were received from 55 of the 61 colleges— 
a 90 per cent return. 

The enrollments of the 55 colleges 
participating in the survey varied from 
94 to 7,663 students. The enrollment fig- 
ures used were taken from the report, 
‘Full-Time and Part-Time Students and 
Veterans in Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, 1956-57,” issued by the California 
State Department of Education. 

The following information pertains to 
the academic year 1956-57, except the in- 
formation in paragraph 25, “Statistics,” 
which is for 1955-56. The headings of the 
paragraphs are the same as those used in 
the questionnaire. 

1. Administration: During the past 
several years librarians and educators 
have argued for’ and against* an adminis- 
trative combination of library and audio- 
visual services. Answers on the returned 
questionnaires emphasized this diversity 
of opinion. The audio-visual services in 
California junior colleges were adminis- 
tered as follows: administratively part of 
the library, approximately 50 per cent of 


1 E. Ben Evans, ““The School Library: A Ma- 
terials Center,” American Library Association 
Bulletin, L (February, 1956), 86-88. 

2TIrene F. Cypher, “Materials Centers and 
School Libraries Don’t Mix,” Library Journal, 
LXXXI (February 15, 1956), 544-547. 
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the colleges; as a separate unit, 13 col- 
leges; a combination of the library and 
another department, 5 colleges; super- 
vised by the dean of department of in- 
struction, 5 colleges. One college indicated 
the audio-visual services were soon to be 
placed under library control. A majority 
of the 55 colleges thought the audio-visual 
services should be placed administratively 
under the librarian. 

2. Staff: The survey indicated the 
tendency in the California junior colleges 
is toward part-time professional and full- 
time clerical help. The size of the audio- 
visual staff seemed to vary directly with 
the student population, services rendered, 
and funds available. 

Only three colleges assigned at least 40 
hours per week of certificated help to 
audio-visual administration and super- 
vision. On the other hand, 16 colleges in- 
dicated 40 or more hours per week of non- 
certificated help—two of these colleges 
had 100 and 120 hours per week. 

Fourteen colleges did not use any paid 
student help. The number of hours per 
week of paid student help in the colleges 
which provided student help varied from 
less than 10 hours to approximately 90 
hours per week. The rate of pay for the 
students ranged from 75 cents to $3.00 
per hour; the average was $1.00 per hour. 
Five colleges used non-paid student help. 

3. Budget: Audio-visual budgets in the 
the California junior colleges varied from 
$100 to $17,425. Expenditures per pupil 
ranged from 10 cents to $10.00; the aver- 
age was $3.30. 

Eleven colleges allotted money directly 
to individual departments for audio-visual 
materials and equipment; the actual needs 
as determined by individual departments 
seemed to be the dominant factor in de- 
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ciding amounts to be allotted. It was the 
general policy of 39 colleges to funnel 
purchase requests for all audio-visual ma- 
terials through the A-V department. 

4. Equipment: Recommended stand- 
ards for audio-visual equipment were not 
available in terms of minimum junior col- 
lege needs. Available funds, location of 
equipment, size of staff, number of class- 
rooms, audio-visual emphasis, and in some 
instances community demands all tend to 
preclude the formulatién of such stand- 
ards for junior colleges. 

The survey indicated the colleges had 
more 16mm projectors than any other 
type of equipment; record players and 
2 x 2 projectors, about equal in number, 
were next; least in number were tape re- 
corders. 

The make or brand of new equipment 
was determined by competitive bids and 
audio-visual staff recommendations in the 
majority of colleges. Although standardi- 
zation of equipment was advocated by the 
majority of colleges, only 17 indicated 
their equipment was standardized. 

Non-technical maintenance and trouble 
shooting were done by a combination of 
certificated audio-visual staff members 
and student help in a majority of the col- 
leges. Major repairs were accomplished 
by district or college personnel in about 
one-half of the colleges and by outside 
agencies in the other colleges. Thirty-six 
colleges indicated their equipment re- 
ceived a major overhauling or servicing at 
least once a year. 

5. 16mm Films: The preferred sources 
of films for the colleges were: first, the 
city, county or district film libraries; sec- 
ond, university rentals and free films. The 
university rental sources listed most com- 
monly were: University of California at 
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Los Angeles, Indiana University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Thirty colleges indicated films were se- 
lected for purchase and inclusion in the 
various film libraries after preview and 
recommendation by their faculty mem- 
bers. Two colleges indicated frequency of 
use determined what films were pur- 
chased, while 24 colleges indicated they 
purchased films for their exclusive use and 
not for use by other schools of their dis- 
trict. 

6. Student Viewing and Listening: 
Record and tape listening were required 
of students outside of class time by 26 col- 
leges and 16 colleges respectively. The lis- 
tening facilities in all except two of these 
42 colleges were located in the library 
and/or audio-visual departments. Lan- 
guage and music were the subject fields in 
which out-of-class listening was required 
by a majority of the 42 colleges. Psychol- 
ogy, English, shorthand, speech, drama, 
and business listening were required by 
relatively few of these colleges. ‘The num- 
ber of hours per week of required listen- 
ing varied from one-half to three hours. 

Out-of-class viewing was required as 
follows: 16mm films, three colleges; 2” x 
2” slides, one college; filmstrips, one col- 
lege. The equipment for viewing and lis- 
tening was operated by students in 21 col- 
leges and by instructors or other staff 
members in 17 colleges. 

7. Room Darkening: All except two of 
the colleges had some rooms with dark- 
ening facilities. A majority of the colleges 
indicated approximately 25 per cent of 
their classrooms were equipped with dark- 
ening facilities. Eleven colleges had be- 
tween 76-100 per cent of their classrooms 
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equipped with darkening facilities; two 
colleges had 100 per cent of the classrooms 
darkened. Few colleges had darkening fa- 
cilities for shops and laboratories. 

Thirty-seven colleges used drapes ex- 
clusively for darkening; 15 colleges em- 
ployed blinds or shades. Full-closure ve- 
netian blinds, outside louvers, and tinted 
glass were used by a varying number of 
colleges. 

Contrary to recommended practices* 
four colleges limited their film projection 
to a few special rooms. 

8. Accoustics: Ten colleges indicated 
approximately one to 10 per cent of their 
classrooms were equipped with perma- 
nent speakers; one college had 85 per 
cent of its classrooms equipped with per- 
manent speakers; two colleges indicated 
100 per cent of their classrooms, labora- 
tories and shops were equipped with per- 
manent speakers. The front of the room 
was favored as the best location for a 
speaker. 

9. Screens: Thirty-seven colleges indi- 
cated at least a few of their classrooms 
were equipped with permanent screens. 
These colleges indicated a varying per 
cent of their classrooms with permanently 
mounted screens as follows: one to 25 per 
cent, 22 colleges; 26 to 50 per cent, 10 col- 
leges; 51 to 75 per cent, two colleges; 76 
to 100 per cent, four colleges. Very few 
of the colleges indicated their shops and 
laboratories had permanently mounted 
screens. 

A majority of the colleges indicated 
beaded screens were permanently mount- 
ed. Eleven colleges had flat wall screens, 


3 James S. Kinder and F. Dean McClusky 
(eds.), The Audio-Visual Reader, (Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1954), p. 48. 
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and 10 had matte surface screens perma- 
nently mounted. 

Thirty colleges used beaded screens, 
four matte surface screens, three radiant 
screens for non-permanently mounted 
screens. Nine out of the 17 colleges that 
used screens in non-darkened rooms ob- 
tained satisfactory results with beaded 
screens. One of the 17 colleges had satis- 
factory results in non-darkened rooms 
with a projection box and one with a 
hooded screen. 

10. Listening Facilities: The listening 
facilities reported by the California jun- 
ior colleges varied from simple listening 
tables to complex language laboratories 
that combined both aural and oral activ- 
ities. Nine of the colleges in the survey 
indicated they had sound-proof listening 
booths with facilities for one to five stu- 
dents. 

Sixteen colleges had one or more lis- 
tening tables with facilities for accommo- 
dating from three to 30 students. Two of 
these 16 colleges checked headsets out to 
students at the library loan desk for use 
at tables in a special area of the library. 
The estimated costs of the tables ranged 
from $35.00 to $600.00. 

Twenty colleges have listening rooms 
with student accommodations ranging 
from one to 40 students. Fourteen of the 
20 colleges reported the equipment was 
installed in the rooms by college person- 
nel. Six of the 20 colleges gave estimated 
costs of equipping the rooms that varied 
from $175 to $2,400. 

The listening facilities in a majority of 
the colleges are operated by the students 
using the facilities. In the other colleges 
they are operated by various individuals: 
student attendants, audio-visual clerks, 
library clerks, instructors. The listening 
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rooms are used for a variety of purposes: 
music, speech, foreign language, dramat- 
ics, vocal practice, and shorthand prac- 
tice. 

Two colleges, El Camino and Mount 
San Antonio, indicated they had language 
laboratories. These two laboratories plus 
other southern California college lan- 
guage laboratories are described in the 
Modern Language Forum.* A recently 
published U. S. Government Bulletin® 
gives additional information about lan- 
guage laboratories in the United States. 

11. Cataloging: Maximum use of 
audio-visual materials is impossible if up- 
to-date descriptive catalogs are not avail- 
able to all instructors. Book catalogs, usu- 
ally in loose leaf form, and card catalogs 
are the two types most commonly used. 

The table below reveals the popularity 
of the book catalog and the card catalog 
in the large and small California junior 
colleges. In addition, it indicates the num- 
ber of colleges that do not have catalogs. 

Library of Congress® catalog cards were 
most commonly used by the California 
junior colleges for cataloging films, film- 
strips, records, slides, and tapes. The 


4 Zell O. Rust, “The Language Laboratory 
in Southern California,’ Modern Language 
Forum, XXXIX (June, 1954). 

5 Marjorie C. Johnston and Catharine C. 
Seerley, Foreign Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1959, No. 3 (Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958). This 
bulletin contains excellent, up-to-date informa- 
tion about language laboratories: establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of a labora- 
tory; how to prepare and use instructional 
materials; locations and names of institutions 
with language laboratories. 

6 Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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TABLE I 


Types of Catalogs Used by California Junior Colleges 


Both Card and 


Card Catalog Book Catalog Book Catalogs Not Cataloged 
*Large +Small Large Small Large Small Large Small 
Materials Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
College owned materials 10 8 5 2 4 0 6 5 
County, District or other A-V 
Library materials 2 0 20 11 2 5 6 2 
Department owned materials 5 3 4 l 0 2 9 
* Large Colleges—Student enrollment over 1,000 
+ Small Colleges—Student enrollment under 1,000 
Dewey Decimal Classification System as ment for emergencies. One college 


used in the Educational Film Guide’ was 
most commonly used in the classification 
of the above materials. 

Other types of cataloging methods indi- 
cated were: subject lists, title entries, 
titles organized by departments, inven- 
tory lists or cards, author-title-subject ac- 
cession number cards, artist-composer- 
title cards. 

12. Equipment Storage: Distances 
from the audio-visual centers to class- 
rooms, accessibility to classrooms, methods 
of distribution, frequency of needs, wear 
and tear on equipment, and the person re- 
sponsible for moving the equipment are 
factors influencing the location of equip- 
ment storerooms. Twenty-three colleges 
indicated all their audio-visual equipment 
was stored in the A-V center and then 
distributed to places of use when needed. 
Sixteen colleges stored the majority of the 
equipment in key spots on the campus 
with the A-V department maintaining 
control of the equipment. Three colleges 
decentralize the equipment by assigning 
most of it to various departments and 
keeping a few items in the A-V depart- 


7 Frederic A. Krahn (ed.), Educational 
Film Guide (11th ed.), and supplements, (New 
York). 


assigned all the equipment to the depart- 
ments. Eighteen schools used a combina- 
tion of the above methods. 

13. Requesting and Distributing 
Equipment: The correct material and 
equipment at the right place and time is 
essential for the most effective use of 
audio-visual aids. Equipment wheeled 
into a class in session is disrupting. A late 
film will probably be out of context with 
the program of instruction. 

Various systems of requesting equip- 
ment were used by the junior colleges: 
formal request, 20 colleges; sign-up sheets 
or calendars, 14 colleges; verbal request, 
nine colleges. The required length of time 
between request and use of equipment 
varied from one hour to two weeks; a 24- 
hour notice was most frequently required. 

The equipment was distributed at vari- 
ous times: at the beginning of the period 
of use, 21 colleges; once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon, 13 colleges; in 
the morning before classes begin, four col- 
leges ; in the evening for the next day, four 
colleges. Fourteen colleges indicated the 
instructor using the equipment was re- 
sponsible for moving it to his classroom. 
Other individuals responsible for equip- 
ment distribution were: custodians, five 
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colleges ; paid students, four colleges; non- 
paid students, four colleges; a combina- 
tion of the above persons, 17 colleges. 
Generally, the persons responsible for tak- 
ing equipment to the classrooms were also 
responsible for returning it to the store- 
rooms. The equipment was returned to 
the storerooms at various times: at the 
end of the period of use, 30 colleges; at 
the end of day, 11 colleges; a combination 
of the two above-mentioned times, four 
colleges. 

Thirty-one colleges indicated the roll 
stands used for equipment distribution 
were satisfactory. The Pixmobile and the 
Wiethoff were the two most commonly 
used roll stands. 

14. Keeping Track of Equipment: In 
order to know the location of 150 items of 
equipment—the actual number indicated 
by one college—a systematic check-out 
procedure must be used. Proper inspec- 
tion maintenance and maximum usage of 
equipment also depend on an efficient 
checkout system. 

The California junior colleges em- 
ployed various methods for keeping track 
of their equipment. One of the many 
check-out systems revealed by the survey 
is described below. 

Requests for equipment at Bakersfield 
College are submitted either by telephon- 
ing the A-V office, going in person to the 
A-V office, or by entering requests in the 
sign-up books located in the department 
offices. Personal or telephone requests are 
entered directly in the master schedule 
book at the A-V center. Requests in the 
department sign-up books are transferred 
to the master schedule book each morning 
between 6:30 and 8:30 by a paid student 
who also makes set-ups at that time. When 
a set-up is made, the number and location 
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of the piece of equipment—each item is 
numbered—is entered in the master sched- 
ule book. A master chart, by equipment 
name and number, is also kept on a large 
blackboard. Each time a piece of equip- 
ment is moved from its home station— 
equipment is stored in most of the build- 
ings—the new location, by building and 
room number, is indicated on the black- 
board. When a piece of equipment leaves 
the campus the person taking it signs an 
equipment request slip and the person’s 
name is also written on the master black- 
board chart. The above system facilitates 
locating equipment with a minimum of 
delay. 

15. Circulation of Materials: The size 
of the audio-visual materials collection, 
frequency of use, and other local condi- 
tions are variables that make it necessary 
for each college to develop its own circu- 
lation system, a system that should be 
based on adaptations of local and non- 
local practices. Both Schuler* and the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association® give 
valuable information concerning booking 
or checking out materials and/or equip- 
ment. 

Various circulation practices were re- 
ported by the California junior colleges. 
Sixteen colleges issued materials, such as 
slides and filmstrips, to departments on 
long-term loans. Seventeen colleges issued 


8 Charles F. Schuler (ed.), The School Ad- 
ministrator and His Audio-Visual Program, 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1954). 

® Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, No. 4, Audio-Visual Centers in Colleges 
and Universities, (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1955). 
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slides and filmstrips to instructors on the 
same basis. Twelve colleges loaned phono- 
graph records to students for overnight 
use. Eight colleges charged fines varying 
from two cents to 25 cents a day for over- 
due phonograph records. On the other 
hand, four colleges did not charge fines 
for overdue records. All but one of the 
schools loaning records overnight indi- 
cated students responsible paid the re- 
placement cost for lost or damaged rec- 
ords. 

The colleges indicated various check- 
out systems were used for films, filmstrips, 
records, and slides. Sign-up sheets, request 
blanks and booking cards were the most 
popular systems; calendars, wall charts, 
blackboards, and binders were used by a 
few colleges. 

16. Distribution of Films and Other 
Materials: The junior colleges reported a 
variety of methods for distributing films 
from the A-V center to places of use. 
Nineteen colleges indicated instructors 
picked up their films in the A-V center. 
Seven colleges indicated films were sent to 
buildings or department offices for distri- 
bution, while four colleges stated films 
were distributed at the same time as the 
equipment. Twenty-one colleges used a 
combination of the above methods. Other 
types of A-V materials were distributed in 
essentially the same manner as films. 

The A-V materials were returned to the 
college A-V centers by the following per- 
sons: instructors, 31 colleges; the person 
returning the equipment, six colleges; a 
combination of the above, 12 colleges. 

17. Operation of Equipment: Exten- 
sive use of student operators of audio-vis- 
ual equipment in the junior college is dis- 
couraged for several reasons: the cost of 
student operators would be prohibitive ; 
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many classes do not have students quali- 
fied to operate equipment; many students, 
even though qualified, hesitate to operate 
the equipment because it would interfere 
with their class work. 

A majority of the colleges indicated the 
instructors operated all types of equip- 
ment including the threading of the 
16mm motion picture projectors. 

Three colleges indicated they had stu- 
dent operator’s clubs. Four colleges had 
A-V classes for student operators, and 
three of these colleges gave credit for the 
class. 

18. Previewing and Auditioning: Pre- 
viewing and auditioning of unfamiliar in- 
structional materials by instructors should 
help to insure the use of materials perti- 
nent to the instructional program. The 
majority of the California junior colleges 
—46 of the 55 that participated in the 
survey—reported previewing facilities 
were usually in the library or A-V center. 

Ten colleges required the instructors to 
preview films and other visual materials. 
Eight of these 10 colleges determined, by 
the use of evaluation cards or sheets, whe- 
ther or not instructors previewed the ma- 
terials. 

19. Inservice Training: Maximum 
benefits from audio-visual materials de- 
pend to a great extent on the skill of the 
instructor in the use of the A-V equip- 
ment and materials. An inservice training 
program is one effective device used to 
give instructors skill and confidence in the 
use of A-V materials and equipment. 

Twelve colleges reported they had fac- 
ulty inservice A-V training programs, 
nine of which conducted informal instruc- 
tion in the use of equipment; the other 
three gave each instructor three, four, and 
five hours of instruction respectively, Nine 
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of the 12 colleges indicated the instruc- 
tion was under the direction of the A-V 
department; in the other three it was 
given by a librarian. Twenty-four other 
colleges afforded the faculty members in- 
struction in use of the equipment on an 
informal, come-when-you-wish basis. 

20. Local Production: Effective in- 
struction very often involves a variety of 
audio-visual materials such as films, film- 
strips, slides, tape and phonograph re- 
cordings, flat pictures, and models. ‘The 
purpose of local production is to provide 
any of these materials that are otherwise 
unavailable or that can be produced more 
conveniently and less expensively locally 
than if acquired from commercial sources. 

Few California junior colleges reported 
extensive local production services. Of the 
six colleges that have photographic serv- 
ices furnished by the A-V department, five 
have a dark room, camera, enlarger, and 
developing and printing supplies for A-V 
use. The work is done by the A-V staff in 
five colleges and by a librarian in one col- 
lege. At Fullerton Junior College, where 
the A-V coordinator also teaches pho- 
tography, the following photographic 
services are available: public relations 
pictures, flat prints for instruction, film- 
strips, colored slides, Kodalith auto-screen 
and Kodagraph masters for Ozalid proc- 
essing, and aerial photos. At Sequoia Jun- 
ior College, the A-V director makes an 
800-foot movie—color and magnetic 
sound—of school activities each year. 
The other four schools with photographic 
facilities in the A-V department supply a 
variety of services in varying degrees. 

Other local production services indi- 
cated by the colleges were as follows: pic- 
ture mounting, 10 colleges; poster and 
chart production, six colleges; recording 
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services, disc-to-tape, 22 colleges, and tape 
to disc, 12 colleges; slides, 14 colleges. 

The local production services men- 
tioned above were accomplished by the 
A-V staffs in a majority of the colleges 
and in the remaining colleges by one or 
more of the following individuals: in- 
structors, paid students, librarians, school 
district personnel. 

21. Evening Classes: Twenty-three 
California junior colleges indicated their 
A-V departments were open at night. The 
following services were provided by these 
colleges: listening, 16 colleges; viewing, 
six colleges; trouble shooting, eight col- 
leges. The following individuals were on 
duty in the various colleges: library per- 
sonnel, 14 colleges; paid students, five 
colleges; custodian, one college. 

In the colleges not open at night the 
trouble shooting was handled by the fol- 
lowing individuals: instructors, 13 col- 
leges; director of evening school, five col- 
leges; substituting other equipment, two 
colleges; no trouble shooting, seven col- 
leges. 

Equipment deliveries and set-ups for 
night classes were made in the afternoon 
in most of the colleges and just prior to 
the beginning of class in a few cases. In- 
structors and paid students made the de- 
liveries in most colleges. 

22. Televiston: Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Chaffey Junior College, and College 
of the Sequoias indicated they were us- 
ing or experimenting with closed-circuit 
television. Los Angeles has prepared a de- 
tailed report’? of its closed-circuit tele- 


11 Evaluation and Research Section—Office 
of the Superintendent, An Evaluation of Closed 
Circuit Television for Teaching Junior College 
Courses (Los Angeles City Schools: Division of 
Extension and Higher Education, September, 
1957). 
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vision experiment. Two colleges indicated 
they were contemplating the use of closed- 
circuit television in the near future. None 
of the colleges indicated the use of open- 
circuit television in their instructional 
programs. 

23. Statistics of Circulation: In several 
situations statistics of circulation and use 
may be of value: to determine types of 
equipment or materials that are surplus or 
deficient; to determine which buildings 
or departments need more or less equip- 
ment; to determine what facilities, for ex- 
ample a listening room, need to be added, 
enlarged, or improved; to reinforce a 
budget request. 

Eighteen California junior colleges in- 
dicated they kept at least partial records 
of circulation and use of materials and 
equipment. Five colleges indicated the in- 
formation they submitted on the question- 
naires was partially from records and par- 
tially from approximations. Eighteen col- 
leges indicated the data they submitted 
were approximations. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 
The following conclusions and recom- 
mendations are based on the information 
accumulated by the survey reported above 
and on a probable increasing use of audio- 
visual materials and equipment in the 
next few years. 

1. Each college should critically study 
all aspects of its audio-visual program. A 
committee composed of administrators, 
instructors, librarians, and audio-visual 
personnel should formulate immediate 
and long-range plans based on the find- 
ings of the study. 

2. Adoptions of the instructional ma- 


terials center type of administration, as 
favored by the majority of the junior col- 
leges in the survey, should be given every 
consideration. 

3. Plans for new buildings should in- 
clude provisions for the use of all types 
of audio-visual devices, projectors of all 
types, records, tapes, television. 

4. The feasibility of correcting existing 
conditions that limit the use of audio-vis- 
ual materials in many classrooms and 
buildings, as indicated by the survey, 
should be considered. 

3. Many colleges should promote ad- 
ditional use of instructional aids, such as 
slides, transparencies, charts, tapes, rec- 
ords, television. 

6. Many colleges should expand their 
local production facilities to include the 
production of many of the instructional 
aids mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 

7. Many colleges should seriously con- 
sider using language laboratories and mis- 
cellaneous listening facilities. 

8. The routine housekeeping details— 
requesting, distribution, and simple main- 
tenance of equipment—should be system- 
atized and not, as is the case in many col- 
leges, be a responsibility of the instructors. 

9. Simple and easy-to-use catalogs of 
all instructional aids should be readily 
available in all colleges. 

10. Colleges should consider the benefits 
to be gained from keeping statistical rec- 
ords, such as: number of films used, num- 
ber of students using the various facilities, 
number of times the equipment is used, 
etc. 
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A Junior College Helps the Mathematics 
Teacher 


E. T. DENMARK, JR. 


A PROBLEM in almost every community 
is how to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion in teaching mathematics. The math- 
ematics staff at Chipola Junior College 
feels it has devised an effective program, 
consisting of a series of one-day institutes, 
which will help to improve the instruc- 
tion of mathematics in the public schools. 
Its effectiveness stems from the fact that 
it is timely, practical, and economical. 

Starting out two years ago as one insti- 
tute for one day, the program has ex- 
panded to the point where it is offered not 
only in the junior college district but to 
other counties in the state that do not 
have a junior college. 

Since teaching problems are paramount 
to most teachers during the school year, a 
date is selected during the latter part of 
October or the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber on which to hold the institutes. By this 
time the schools are settled, teachers are 
aware of personal difficulties that they are 
having teaching mathematics, and it is 
still early enough in the school year for 
them to have time to apply what they 
learn. 

County school boards have been help- 
ful in providing substitutes for those who 


E. T. DENMARK, JR. is a mathematics in- 
structor at Chipola Junior College, Marianna, 
Florida. 
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wish to attend the institutes. Some coun- 
ties make use of Future Teacher Clubs to 
provide substitutes in the elementary 
grades. Each school usually sends a repre- 
sentative from each grade, one through 
six, and from one to three mathematics 
teachers from grades seven through 12. 
An attempt is made to have one consultant 
for each 12 teachers. 

The purpose of the institutes is to pro- 
vide teachers with concrete and practical 
ideas that can be taken back to the class- 
room and used. Materials to see and touch 
are preferred to a theoretical discussion of 
teaching techniques. A mere demonstra- 
tion of teaching aids that can be pur- 
chased is impractical but items that are 
inexpensive to build and can be made by 
the teachers and students are practical. 
The program has been organized around 
the construction of these teaching aids. 

Teachers are divided into three groups: 
elementary, junior high, and senior high, 
so that the consultant can cover those 
topics of interest in the various grade 
levels. To provide rooms for the institutes 
the college mathematics classes are dis- 
missed. If an institute is held off campus, 
civic buildings, churches, armories, etc. 
are used. 

The first part of the morning is devoted 
to a discussion of concepts that should be 
taught at the various grade levels. Then, 
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aids that will implement teaching the con- 
cepts mentioned during the first session 
are explained and demonstrated. Occa- 
sionally consultants integrate the two 
morning sessions and demonstrate the 
teaching aids as the concepts are dis- 
cussed. 

The afternoon session is the highlight 
of the institute. Teachers are provided 
with the tools, materials, and instructions 
necessary to construct the teaching aids 
demonstrated during the morning. As a 
teacher leaves he is well supplied with 
useful material that he can take back to 
his classroom. Usually there are from 10 
to 15 teaching aids demonstrated, and the 
teachers are allowed to select the ones 
that will benefit them most. Free material 
that has been collected is also distributed. 

Teachers at all levels have been inter- 
ested in the construction of fraction 
boards which are useful in demonstrating 
the concepts neecied for the eperations of 
fractions. Elementary teachers wanted a 
simple teaching aid that a student could 
make to develop the concepts of “‘carry- 
ing’ in addition and “borrowing” in sub- 
tration. To help develop the concepts 
associated with multiplication, the Napier 
rod, a simple computing device, is easy to 
make and students are fascinated by it. 

In the junior high section the teachers 
constructed a flannel board costing 50 
cents which was bigger, stronger, and 
more useful than a similar model which 
cost $4.00. High school teachers wanting 
a set of conic sections, but finding ready- 
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made models too expensive, made a set 
using plaster of Paris and a cone-shaped 
cup. Surveying instruments that junior 
high students can build to solve problems 
in indirect measurement help to create 
interest in mathematics. 

These are a few of the many teaching 
aids that can be constructed to help de- 
velop concepts in the classroom, provide 
material for mathematics clubs, and help 
stimulate the interest of the superior stu- 
dents. Most students would be interested 
in the construction of a wheel that was not 
a circle. A good student would want to in- 
vestigate the conditions that must be satis- 
fied in order to form an effective roller. 

The cost of the program is negligible— 
about $3.00 per teacher depending on the 
materials used. This sum includes the 
expenses of the consultants, a small hon- 
orarium, cost of materials and a supply of 
coffee which is served throughout the day. 
The consultants have been members of 
mathematics education staffs of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

Comments the teachers have made and 
the fact that they request the institutes be 
held each year indicate their continued 
interest in improving the quality of in- 
struction in mathematics. Teachers are 
pleasantly surprised that the program of- 
fers them a chance to learn something 
new about teaching mathematics and 
gives them concrete material to take back 
to their classrooms to supplement what 
they have learned. 
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Designed for Business 


CARMELA CAREY 


The year 1959 finds business education 
in an extraordinary position. The role and 
significance of office work in the American 
economy continues its impressive growth. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the number of white collar workers 
has exceeded the number of blue collar 
workers, and during the next decade each 
of the white collar groups is expected to 
grow faster than the labor force as a 
whole. The very nature of this situation 
makes it imperative for the business edu- 
cation instructor to know what is going on 
in today’s highly modern and efficient 
offices. 

With increased mechanization and 
automation, modernization of equipment 
and use of the latest teaching aids are 
necessary to prepare students effectively 
for the business world of the future. A 
college should be equipped with many of 
the same late-model office machines that 
are used in business offices: calculating 
machines, electric typewriters, recordkeep- 
ing machines, dictating and transcribing 
machines, duplicating machines, tape re- 
corders, record players, filing equipment, 
and visual aid equipment. 


Aids in Shortland 
One factor involved in effecting an im- 
proved educational program relates to 


CARMELA CAREY is Librarian at Los An- 
geles Junior College of Business, Los Angeles, 
California. 


utilization of imagination. Research 
studies show that the efficiency of the 
learner and the teacher can be increased 
through improved techniques of commun- 
ication, and these bear a direct relation to 
the skill subject areas in business educa- 
tion. For example, in shorthand theory, a 
series of visual materials is being de- 
veloped on filmstrips in which shorthand 
symbols are flashed via a tachistoscope.’ 
While this type of approach to learning is 
similar to “flash card” method, a different 
medium is now being used to employ tech- 
nical assistance for larger numbers of stu- 
dents. Materials concerning short drills on 
brief forms, short cuts, Engish usage, 
transcription aids, and spelling are being 
developed that will be related to each 
lesson in shorthand theory. They can be 
used in increasing a student’s attention, 
comprehension, and concentration so that 
a greater percentage of materials will be 
retained and the amount of time spent in 
learning such a skill will be reduced. 


Aids in Typewriting 
The use of records of music (usually 
marches in typewriting has become out- 


1 While still in the experimental stage, this 
method has been developed from procedures 
Helena W. Hilleary used in her study in class 
size. See ““An Experimental Investigation Con- 
cerning Class Size” (Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Southern California, 
1958), p. 284. 
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dated. Occasionally, a teacher might use 
them to create a novel situation to relax 
students, but it has been found that they 
tend to produce an unnatural metronomic 
rhythm which holds back the rapid stu- 
dent and frustrates the slow student. 

Typewriting films demonstrating vari- 
ous techniques are still effective not only 
in pointing out technique but also in mo- 
tivating students, since frequently the 
demonstrations are given by nationally 
known typewriting champions. The more 
carefully a class is prepared before the 
showing of a film (concerning particular 
items to look for), the more benefit stu- 
dents seem to derive from the experience. 
Further, summarizing the film after it has 
been shown and having students attempt 
to imitate the techniques demonstrated 
will aid them in the development of 
smooth, efficient techniques. 

Use of visual placement guides speeds 
the development of good judgment in 
letter and manuscript placement. When 
the visual placement guide, a form rule 
to indicate margin areas, is placed be- 
neath the paper on which the student is 
to type, the rulings show through the 
paper and act as a guide to margin set- 
tings. This guide has been developed pri- 
marily by Dr. Alan C. Lloyd of the Gregg 
Publishing Division. 

Placement of various parts of the busi- 
ness letter can be effectively shown 
through the use of flannel boards. Letter 
and punctuation styles are clearly demon- 
strated by mounting parts of the letter on 
separate pieces of cardboard which have 
been treated so that they will adhere to 
the flannel board but are movable. 

The bulletin board is still an effective 
aid for displaying student work, pictures 
of new machines, typewriting cartoons, 
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and posters illustrating technique, etc. In 
using a bulletin board it is important to 
remember to avoid clutter and to see that 
the board is changed frequently—a dis- 
play which is seldom changed during the 
semester loses student interest. 

The necessity for equipping a room 
with electric typewriters only is inevitable. 
This will not be the traditional office- 
practice room where students merely 
orient themselves to electric typewriters as 
well as to many other types of office ma- 
chines, but it will be a beginning class of 
typewriting with group instruction. Evi- 
dence from many studies suggests that stu- 
dents who learn to type on electric ma- 
chines tend to develop good techniques 
which are beneficial when they finally 
transfer to manual typewriters. In fact, 
the Business Training College (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) reports that all beginners 
there are started on electric typewriters 
and definite improvement in speed, rhy- 
thm, etc. has been noted. Further, there 
seems to be little doubt that particularly 
in view of the fatigue factor more and 
more offices will be using electric type- 
writers. 

A recent innovation in teaching typing 
is the use of the tape recorder. Tapes have 
been developed which are correlated with 
the text material. Carefully planned les- 
sons are presented on tapes and directed 
to the students, and teachers are thus 
given time to observe students more 
closely and to help those who need special 
attention. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany has developed a series of these text- 
correlated tapes. 


Aids in Accounting 


The subject matter of accounting lends 
itself readily to the application of audio- 
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DESIGNED FOR BUSINESS 


visual techniques because of the graphic 
nature of the records and recording func- 
tions. Probably the two greatest advant- 
ages in using AV aids in accounting are: 


1. Students can see the forms and en- 
tries and therefore learn more 
rapidly than they would with a 
straight lecture approach. 


2. Less paper work for the instructor is 
involved since the aid makes it pos- 
sible for a student to check his own 
work and see how it should look. 


There are five major items of audio 
visual equipment which can be used ef- 
fectively in accounting. An electric pointer 
is needed with all other types of projection 
equipment. There are a number of makes 
and models available, ranging from com- 
plex models working on 110 volts to simple 
flashlight pointers. The electric pointer 
makes it possible to work from the back 
of the room which is the best place for the 
instructor when using projection equip- 
ment. 

The 35mm projector, the most common 
piece of AV equipment, should be a 500- 
watt machine. Many textbooks have 
printed keys that are an exact duplicate 
of the forms in the workbook with the 
answers printed. If this type of key is used, 
it should be microfilmed and a positive 
print made from the microfilm negative. 
The 35mm prints, if properly made, will 
project sharply on a good 500-watt pro- 
jector in a lighted room. 

Probably the easiest aid to obtain ma- 
terial for is the opaque projector. It will 
project the printed page or any printed 
material on ordinary paper or cardboard. 
Although the latest models of this machine 
have much superior light power, projec- 
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tion still requires almost a totally darkened 
room. This is a drawback since blackout 
blinds or curtains are required, and it is 
difficult for the class to check work from 
the screen. 

Using slides or transparent materials in 
accounting requires some work. In making 
35mm slides it is important to use the 
proper photographic technique or the 
quality will not permit projection in a 
lighted room. The instructor could make 
his own slides with a reflex-type camera 
and proper lighting. However, many 
microfilm firms will do the job more 
quickly and cheaply and the work will be 
superior. Slides must be mounted in glass 
to avoid “popping” and focusing prob- 
lems. For those who are especially inter- 
ested in slide technique for accounting on 
the first-year level, many interesting slides 
can be made by photographing props con- 
sisting of toy cars, buildings, and play 
money to show the idea of the relation- 
ships on the balance sheet and the theory 
of debit and credit. These may be done 
with kodachrome film, a light bar, and 
35mm camera. 

An overhead projector may be used in 
teaching accounting with excellent results. 
The room does not have to be darkened; 
therefore, notes may be taken as desired. 
The instructor faces the class while he is 
writing and the image appears simultane- 
ously on the screen behind him. Since the 
screen is usually higher than the black- 
board, students in every part of the room 
are able to see the projection easily. The 
instructor writes with a grease pencil on 
a roll of clear plastic material which is 
stretched across the projection stage. This 
material may be rolled back and forth for 
a review if desired, or the written matter 
may be erased by wiping with a soft cloth. 
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Transparencies may be prepared prev- 
iously using either the plastic roll or sheet 
plastic. Permanent colored inks may be 
used on the sheet plastic which may be 
framed in a cardboard mount. In this way 
journals or work sheets may be drawn 
ahead of time and put on the projector, 
and then in front of the class entries may 
be made in the journals or work sheets. 
Written with a grease pencil these entries 
may be erased and others made. Thus the 
journals and work sheets may be used re- 
peatedly. Much time and blackboard eras- 
ing may be saved this way and the in- 
structor has the advantage of being able 
to use correctly measured forms instead of 
free hand forms which may be out of bal- 
ance and give an erroneous impression. 
Every instructor of accounting realizes 
what a boon it would be to have copies of 
whatever form he is teaching instantly 
available for showing on a large scale. 

Overlays and lift-off transparencies may 
also be used. This is an excellent device to 
use in connection with a work sheet. Dif- 
ferent types of adjustments may be illus- 
trated on separate lift-off sheets so that a 
work sheet may be “built up” and “torn 
down” again in a few moments time. This 
is also useful in showing comparative 


statements with consecutive monthly fig- 
ures, etc. 

In using the projectors an instructor has 
the choice of being seated or standing and 
also of using it at the center front of the 
room or at one side. The projection lenses 
provide a large image even with the pro- 
jector only a few feet from the front class- 
room wall. 

There are several methods of transpar- 
ency reproduction besides the one men- 
tioned above. The use of photography may 
be employed and full-color transparencies 
may be projected. It is also possible to use 
an ordinary typewriter in which a carbon 
deposit is transferred from soft carbon to 
the thin plastic roll material. A piece of 
the plastic is placed between two pieces of 
carbon paper, the typewriter ribbon is re- 
moved so that the typing goes directly onto 
the front sheet of carbon. To protect the 
typing for permanent use, it should be 
placed between two sheets of plastic and 
fastened into a frame with Scotch tape. 

The use of the projector is a strong 
motivation of interest to any class. It fol- 
lows good pedagogy as it is appealing to 
the eye as well as to the ear, and a combi- 
nation of these two faculties is always de- 
sirable in any learning situation. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
to Junior College Readers 


Allen, Louis A. Management and Organi- 
zation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1958. Pp. vi + 353. $7.00. 

To help management men make the 
organization changes necessary to ex- 
pand profits, analyze their organiza- 
tions for faster, sounder growth, and 
advance their personal careers in pro- 
fessional management—here is a most 
comprehensive and well-documented 
book on business management. 


Anderson, Thomas J., Jr. Our Com pett- 
tive System and Public Policy. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1958. Pp. vi + 586. 

The book is designed as a basic text for 
courses that deal with the competitive 
and monopolistic aspects of the Ameri- 
can economy and public policies affect- 
ing competition, restraint of trade and 
monopoly. The courses may be titled 
government and business, social con- 
trol of business, competition and mo- 


nopoly. 


Aurner, Robert R. Effective Communica- 
tion in Business. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. xi 
+ 644. $6.00. 

The broader philosophy of communica- 
tion as it relates to the total problem of 
management is the new emphasis in 
this extensively revised textbook. The 
major emphasis in this book is on writ- 
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ten communication because the effect 
of the written word must be clear 
understanding. 


Birkhoff, George David and Beatley, 


Ralph. Basic Geometry. New York: 
Chelsea Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. 294. 
$3.95. 

This book is designed to require one 
year of study, although it may readily 
be spread over two years in schools fol- 
lowing that plan. Essentially it is a 
course in plane geometry. 


Cole, Lawrence C. and Bruce, William F. 


Educational Psychology (rev. ed.). 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1958. Pp. xiv + 701. 

The authors have organized the ma- 
terials around the theme of the mature 
person seeking to evaluate procedures 
and policies in the light of their con- 
tribution to the development of such a 
person. 


Cowan, Cordelia (ed.). The Yearbook of 


Modern Nursing, 1957-58. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. xx + 
460. 

The purpose of The Yearbook of Mod- 
ern Nursing is first to provide a medium 
for pooling progressive thought in the 
field of nursing and second to give in 
book form a résumé of current advance- 
ment of nursing in all its important as- 


pects. 
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Dauten, Carl A. and Welshans, Merle T. 
Principles of Finance. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1958. 
Pp. xii + 596. $6.50. 

Principles of Finance is designed to fill 
the need for a basic principles textbook 
in the field of finance. It is recom- 
mended for: the first course in finance 
for business school students and for 
majors in business and economics in the 
liberal arts colleges, and the single fi- 
nance course in schools where only one 
course can be offered. 


Ferguson, Wallace K. and Bruun, Geof- 
frey. A Survey of European Civiltza- 
tion. (3rd ed.). Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1958. $8.25. 

In preparing the third edition of this 
well-known Survey of European Civili- 
zation, authors and publishers have 
spared no pains to enhance its useful- 
ness and attractiveness and to ensure 
the incorporation of the best historical 
knowledge and interpretation. Every 
aspect of the book has been reconsid- 
ered carefully and at length. 


Gross, Neal. Who Runs Our Schools? 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xvi + 195. 

This book deals with a number of im- 
portant questions about the public 
schools. Its purpose is to report a body 
of information that bears on these 
questions derived from lengthy and 
confidential interviews with approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the school super- 
intendents in Massachusetts and their 
school board members. The findings to 
be reported imply a series of problems 
of the public schools whose solution re- 
quires public awareness and action on 
the part of parents, citizens, school 
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board members, school administrators 
and teachers, the higher institutions of 
learning—of all those who are in any 
way concerned with public education 
in society. 


Hutson, Percival W. The Guidance Func- 


tion in Education. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
xvii + 680. $6.00. 

It is the purpose of the writer to organ- 
ize and present the accumulated 
understandings of the guidance func- 
tion and of the features which imple- 
ment it insofar as that can be done 
within the limits of a single, manage- 
able volume. No book of readings, how- 
ever, would permit the author to ex- 
press himself—such information, val- 
ues, and principles as have come to him 
by virtue of years of teaching courses 
in guidance and directing research in 
the field. Hence, his own appraisals and 
interpretations are closely integrated 
with the reporting of the literature. 


Karrenbrock, Wilbert E. and Simons, 


Harry. Intermediate Accounting. (3rd 
ed.). Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. Pp. x + 982. 

This volume of Intermediate Account- 
ing is designed for a two-semester or 
three-quarter course. It is recom- 
mended for a general terminal course 
following principles of accounting or 
preparation for advanced general ac- 
counting for those students who are 
majoring in accounting. 


Leslie, Louis A. and Coffin, Kenneth B. 


Handbook for the Legal Secretary. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1958. Pp. iv + 378. $4.50. 

Handbook for the Legal Secretary has a 
unique pattern of organization. It is di- 


vided into 12 major sections each of 
which is made up of five units (a unit 
is roughly one day’s work in the class- 
room or individual study) . 


Maria, May Hickey. The Structure of 
Arithmetic and Algebra. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv 
+ 294. $5.90. 

This book is designed for the reader 
with a limited background in science 
who wishes to understand the funda- 
mental concepts that underlie the struc- 
ture of algebra and arithmetic. For this 
reason it adopts a simple approach to 
the general methods of modern mathe- 
matics and at a leisurely pace explores 
and develops the main properties of 
real numbers as logical consequences of 
a system of fundamental assumptions. 


Mayer, George H. and Forster, Walter O. 
The United States and the Twenetteth 
Century. Boston: Houghton Miffin 
Co., 1958. Pp. vii +- 787. $6.50. 

This book is the direct outgrowth of 
more than a decade of classroom ex- 
perience with twentieth-century Amer- 
ican history courses on the part of both 
authors. They soon learned that the 
field is much richer in texts that feature 
narrative than in those that explain its 
meaning. Such offerings do not, as a 
rule, forego “interpretation.” It is 
achieved by selection and indirection 
rather than by a systematic presentation 
of “facts” within a meaningful frame- 
work. 


Mayo, Lucy Graves. Communications 
Handbook for Secretaries. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. Pp. viii 
+ 568. 


Morgan, 
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Guided by the thoughtful and practical 
suggestions of the many executives and 
secretaries who expressed opinions, the 
author has attempted to make this a 
useful reference book covering as many 
communications situations—and the 
language tools for handling them—as 
space would permit. 


Kenneth W. Islam—The 
Straight Path. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1958. Pp. x + 453. $6.00. 

In this book the religion of Islam is 
described and interpreted by leading 
Muslim scholars. In the words of de- 
vout followers of the religion revealed 
to Muhammed the book retells the story 
of the prophet’s life, expounds his 
teaching, and traces the spread of Islam 
into Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


Place, Irene and Hicks, Charles B. Col- 


lege Secretarial Procedures. (2d. ed.). 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1958. Pp. ix + 502. 

College Secretarial Procedures has been 
written for the college-level secretarial 
student—in universities and colleges, 
private business and secretarial schools, 
in continuation classes, and in institutes 
and seminars. This book is first of all a 
classroom text. If it is used also as a 
reference book for the secretary on the 
job, it will not be surprising, for it con- 
tains much helpful information for the 
office worker. 


Pollard, John A. Fund-Raising for Higher 


Education. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1958. Pp. xix + 255. $4.00. 

The problems of financing higher edu- 
cation are becoming more acute each 
year as costs and enrollments continue 
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to rise. Here is a timely guide for col- 
lege and university fund-raisers — 
presidents, development officers, trus- 
tees, alumni officers—in terms of their 
constituency relations. It identifies the 
various sources of support for higher 
education and sets forth ways to culti- 
vate them. 


Stockton, John R. Business Statistics, Cin- 


cinnati: South Western Publishing Co.., 
1958. Pp. viii + 615. 

Business Statistics is designed to serve 
as the text for the basic course in sta- 
tistics taught in departments and 
schools of business administration. It 
emphasizes the statistical analysis of 
business and economic data used in 
business and how this analysis aids in 
controlling operations and in making 
sound business decisions. 


Tead, Ordway. The Climate of Learning. 


New York: Harper and Bros., 1958. 
Pp. 62. $2.50. 
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Dr. Tead’s purpose isto identify the spe- 
cific factors that together make up 
an environment stimulating to both 
teacher and student. He evaluates the 
importance of clear and consistent ob- 
jectives, flexibility of method, adequate 
plant, close faculty-student relation- 
ships, sound guidance and counseling 
services—stressing throughout the need 
for dedication in each segment of the 
academic community by which the 
whole becomes greater than the sum of 
its parts. 


Weeden, Shirley Ullman, College Re- 


medial Reader. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 250. $3.95. 

The purpose of this book is to supple- 
ment rather than to duplicate material 
now available. This is a book of prac- 
tice material rather than a “how-to-do- 
it” book. It is designed for use by col- 
lege students and, generally, by those 
adults who would like to improve their 
reading efficiency. 

Marion Kennedy 
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Treap, Orpway. The Climate of Learn- 
ing. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958). Pp. 62. $2.50. 


The thesis of Ordway Tead’s book de- 
rives from conclusions drawn from a study 
by Professor Philip E. Jacob of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Jacob concludes 
(and Tead concurs) that the formal edu- 
cational processes of the college have little 
impact on student values. Although stu- 
dent values do undoubtedly change, “‘the 
impetus to change does not come prima- 
rily from the formal educational process,” 
concludes Professor Jacob. “Potency to 
affect student values is found in the dis- 
tinctive climate of a few institutions.” 
This climate of learning which surrounds 
the student stems from the leadership of 
the head administrator and touches every 
phase of college activity and life. 

In this book, Ordway Tead, speaking 
out of his experience as teacher, adminis- 
trator, and trustee, summarizes succinctly 
the responsibility which each aspect of 
college life bears toward bringing this cli- 
mate of learning into focus. Discussed are 
the contributions of such aspects as 
administration, selection of students, guid- 
ance, maintenance of property, place- 
ment, curriculum building, _ testing, 
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recognition of achievement, co-curricular 
activities, among others. “The challenge 
today,” say the author, “is to engender 
excitement for the life of the mind among 
the average students.” 

There is little that is new in the book, 
but it is a refreshing experience to review 
the essential attitudes, ideals, and objec- 
ives of a college program stripped of 
pedagogical verbiage. Mr. Tead has a 
pleasing mastery of the English sentence 
and an admirable ability to get the best 
word in the right place. The result is pleas- 
urable reading with accompanying edifi- 
cation and stimulation. 

WENDELL C. BLack 


SmiTH, RayMonpG. Principles of Public 
Speaking (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1958). Pp. vi + 376. 
$4.25. 


This textbook retains the conventional 
approach to public speaking while at the 
same time incorporating new viewpoints 
and research findings of the last three 
decades. It is modern in its cognizance of 
the special significance of speech in a so- 
ciety in which effective communication of 
ideas of justice is one hope for averting 
world catastrophe. 


Re 
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The author stresses the sense of respon- 
sibility an individual must have when 
media of mass communication make it 
possible to carry his voice throughout the 
world. 

Frequent allusions are made to influen- 
tial speakers and powerful spokesmen for 
free speech in all ages plus stories from 
their experiences. References to speakers 
who have influenced history—Socrates, 
Demosthenes, St. Paul, Joan of Arc, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and Winston Church- 
ill—enrich the text and invite further 
study and research. 

The book can be used for a study of 
merely the basic principles of speech mak- 
ing, or it can intrigue the more ambitious 
into deeper study. It lends itself well to 
use in Classes of students with wide ranges 
of ability and interest. The author indi- 
cates this adaptability when he indicates 
that in preparing the book he had in mind 
“the needs of those beginning students 
who have had some prior speech experi- 
ence or have a strong desire to improve 
their speaking skills.” He says also that the 
text will be adequate “for the traditional 
full course in public speaking or for spe- 
cial classes of beginning students who 
have had high school or college training 
in speech.” Much of the material has also 
been used successfully in adult classes. 

The divisions of the book are “Intro- 
duction,” ““The Audience,” ‘Materials,” 
“The Speech,” and “The Speaker.” The 
introduction has two chapters, one on the 
importance of communicating in modern 
society, the other on an overview of the 
entire process of preparation and delivery 
of a speech. The second part concerns 
planning for the audience and occasion. 
Part Three, concerning materials for the 
speech, contains four chapters which deal 
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with selecting the speech purpose, topic, 
and title; finding materials; analyzing and 
arranging materials; and language for 
gaining response. Part Four, concerning 
the speech, discusses in seven chapters the 
following: appeal through ethos; appeal 
through emotion; intellectual support— 
reasoning traditionally; intellectual sup- 
port—reasoning operationally; persuad- 
ing; developing the speech; and conclud- 
ing, beginning, and bridging. The last five 
chapters, on the speaker himself, include 
introduction to delivery, increasing confi- 
dence, communicating by body, communi- 
cating by voice, and listening and evalu- 
ating. Especially helpful are the questions 
at the end of each chapter to test compre- 
hension and the suggested readings, as- 
signments, projects, and various rating 
forms for various sections of the book. 
Based on the fundamental principles of 
public speaking that have been followed 
since the days of the early Greeks, but 
modifying the traditional approach some- 
what in the light of recent research and 
the requirements of modern society, Prin- 
ciples of Public Speaking is a new text- 
book designed to meet the needs of many 
types of students of public speaking. 


EuNICE McSwain 


Cowan, M. Corpexia (ed.). The Year- 
book of Modern Nursing. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. xx + 
460. 


The Yearbook of Modern Nursing, 
1957-58, is the second compilation of re- 
cent developments in the profession of 
nursing prepared as a source book and 
summary of materials for the benefit of 
those interested in the various phases of 
this field. A cross-section is provided of 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


progress and changes which have oc- 
curred during the period following that of 
the publication of the first yearbook in 
1956. In addition, the new yearbook in- 
cludes a review of historical background 
that contributed to the progress and de- 
velopment of the profession and also 
papers and reports that could not be in- 
cluded in this first issue. Although the ma- 
terial should be of interest and value to 
all nurses because of the variety of topics 
discussed, it is of great importance to stu- 
dents of nursing education and research 
workers in nursing. 

The first section of the book shares with 
the profession the excellent papers that 
were presented at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Bicentennial Conference in May, 
1954, which had as its theme, “Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” The Department of Nursing of 
the Faculty of Medicine and the Division 
of Nursing Education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege participated in this conference to ex- 
amine and evaluate the advancement of 
knowledge in the field of nursing during 
the century following the celebrated work 
of Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. 
These papers are reproduced in their en- 
tirety. 

In the division related to clinical nurs- 
ing, interest is directed toward the influ- 
ence on medical and surgical nursing of 
the present general cultural pattern. An 
extensive bibliography and digests of arti- 
cles concerned with this idea compose the 
major part of this chapter and furnish a 
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comprehensive source of information 
which has great significance in a variety 
of nursing fields. 

Much of the yearbook is concerned 
with developments and needs in special 
fields of nursing, nursing service and nurs- 
ing education and with reports on organi- 
zation, functions, and accomplishments of 
the existing nursing organizations. The 
final section includes descriptions of pro- 
gressive trends, international and foreign 
developments, important research, per- 
sonal services, and avenues for communi- 
cation in nursing. It points to the respon- 
sibilities of the profession to carry on its 
own research in selected areas. 

A “Dictionary of Organizations and 
Agencies of Importance to Nurses” is very 
complete. Names and addresses of some 
150 agencies in the United States and 
Canada, both official and nonofficial, give 
a comprehensive source of references 
which has great value for educators, pub- 
lic health workers, graduate students, and 
research workers. 

The 1957-58 yearbook should be use- 
ful in teaching and research as a source of 
reference material. It should also be of 
general interest to all nurses and those in 
allied medical fields. The editor has been 
successful in bringing informative and in- 
spirational material to those professional 
people for whom the work was planned. 
This volume should be included in al} 
nursing department libraries. 


Resecca C. BoswortH 
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Analysis of Junior College Growth 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


RECENTLY President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower told the National Committee for 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth that another year or 
two ought to be added to the traditional 
four-year high school curriculum. The 
President noted that modern life is com- 
plicated and that more education is essen- 
tial. Although there are many reasons for 
suggesting that the additional work ought 
to be done somewhere other than in the 
high school, there is no denying the need 
to which the President referred. 

Events of this past year have demon- 
strated that not only do the people of the 
United States want more and better edu- 
cation beyond the high school level, but 
the kind of society we have developed, 
based upon the premise of an enlightened 
electorate and powerful through its tech- 
nology beyond anything the world has 
ever known, demands for its survival and 
fulfillment more and better education. 

Our needs obviously are not limited to 
the technological world. It will take a 
well-educated person to exploit the oppor- 
tunities that technology has made possible 
and to deal successfully with concomitant 
problems that cannot be_ ignored: 
Growth of population, changes in the 
composition of population, aspirations of 
people, international relationships, urban- 
ization, and a dozen other powerful factors 
are interacting to provide a context for 


our lives which is both complicated and 
promising. 

At the same time that the agitation 
among these forces increases the demand 
for more education beyond the high 
school, the number of people in the college 
age-range 18-21 is beginning its sharp 
increase. The United States Bureau of 
Census estimated that on July 1, 1958, 
there were 9,064,000 people of college age 
18-21. The predicted number of people in 
that age bracket in 1970 is 14,573,000. ‘To 
further compound the enormity of the 
problem is the fact that the percentage of 
the college-age population group attend- 
ing college continues to increase. 

There are certain strong countervailing 
forces to this growing demand for educa- 
tion beyond the high school; these include 
higher standards for admission and rising 
costs of attending college. One school of 
thought calls for the student to be charged 
the full amount for his college education. 
The opposing forces evident in the factors 
described remind one of the old moving 
picture in which two steam trains puffed 
along madly toward each other on the 
same track until they met head on in a 
grand and unforgettable explosion. Some- 
thing like that could be developing in 
higher education. There is a tremendous 
demand for higher education stirring 
among the people of the United States. 
This is a force that will not be denied. Its 
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full power is not yet evident but soon will 
be and its effect upon the traditional edu- 
cational structure could be impressive. 

There is a great deal of evidence to sup- 
port the notion that we are now in the 
process of taking the next step in Ameri- 
can education. The period from 1830 to 
the present has seen the development of 
the elementary school, the high school, the 
junior high school, and most recently the 
junior college. The President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School 
strongly encouraged the establishment of 
community colleges. Similar support has 
been given by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and the President’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers. According 
to Dr. S. V. Martorana of the United 
States Office of Education, during the last 
regular legislative sessions, 38 states con- 
sidered proposals bearing on the com- 
munity or junior college level. 

No matter how fast we move, very likely 
our plans will be too small and too late in 
concrete expression. For example, a simple 
projection of junior college enrollment 
(based on the ratio of present enrollment 
of freshman, sophomore, and special stu- 
dents to the number of people in the 18-21 
age range) shows a possible 1970 enroll- 
ment of 923,000 students as a result only 
of the increased number of persons in the 
college-age group. We know, however, 
that due to socio-economic factors de- 
scribed above, it is very likely that a rapid- 
ly increasing percentage of potential col- 
lege students will be enrolling in junior 
colleges. 

Another matter to consider in estimat- 
ing future junior college enrollments is the 
growing importance of the adult educa- 
tion function. It is entirely reasonable to 
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assume that adult enrollments will match 
the increase in college enrollments. If this 
were the case we could expect by 1970 a 
total enrollment of freshman, sophomore, 
and persons enrolled in adult education 
courses of almost two million students. 

Approximately one out of every four 
college students in this country now begin- 
ning work in a degree program is enrolling 
in a junior college. At present about half 
of the people who go to college in Missis- 
sippi first attend its public junior colleges. 
In New York, the State Department of 
Education estimates that at least 50 per 
cent of the first-year college students in 
1970 will be accommodated in community 
colleges. Recent reports in California esti- 
mated a full-time junior college enroll- 
ment of 87,700 in 1958-59 (early tabula- 
tions in December, 1958, indicated that 
the estimate is about 4,000 students too 
low) and an estimated enrollment by 1970 
of 209,200. In that year the junior college 
students will represent 41.3 per cent of the 
full-time enrollments in all institutions of 
higher education, both public and private, 
in that state. 

Growth figures for this period are of 
unusual interest because of the dynamic 
character of education in general and the 
junior college field in particular. Identifi- 
cation of trends will contribute toward 
planning which is realistic. The tabular 
analysis of growth arbitrarily fixes 1900 
as the starting point, although it is known 
that there were some two-vear institutions 
existing before that time; the number op- 
erating at the turn of the century is an 
estimate. Table IV will give the reader a 
picture of growth in the number of in- 
stitutions as well as in total enrollment 
from 1990 to 1957-58. The number of 
students is by head count of every person 
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who attended a two-year college for one or 
more courses during the sessions held from 
June 1, 1957, until May 31, 1958. The 
number includes full-time, part-time ma- 
triculated students classified for credit, 
and special students and adults who were 
enrolled for short courses or for informal 
education. 

Since 1953-54 growth in total enroll- 
ment has been at a rate of about 11 per 
cent each year. However, in 1957-58 the 


increase was only 2.56 per cent. As will be 
referred to more fully in connection with 
Tables VII and VIII a substantial de- 
crease in adult enrollments in several 
states is largely responsible for the small 
net increase in the total. The number of 
institutions increased to 667 and _ sur- 
passed the previous high mark of 663 in 
the immediate post-war year of 1946-47. 

Table V is presented to show the 
growth of the number of institutions, 


TABLE IV 
Number of Colleges and Enrollments 
1900-1958 
Percentage 
School Number of Increase in 
Year Colleges Enrollment Enrollment 
1900-1901 8 100 
1915-1916 74 2,363 
1921-1922 207 16,031 
1925-1926 325 35,630 
1926-1927 408 50,529 
1927-1928 405 54,438 7.7 
1928—1929 429 67,627 24.2 
1929-1930 436 74,088 9.6 
1930-1931 469 97,631 31.8 
1931—1932 493 96,555 — 1.1 
1932-1933 514 103,530 7.2 
1933-1934 521 107,807 4.1 
1934-1935 518 122,311 13.5 
1935-1936 528 129,106 5.6 
1936-1937 553 136,623 5.8 
1937-1938 556 155,588 13.9 
1938-1939 575 196,710 26.4 
1939—1940 610 236,162 20.1 
1940-1941 627 267,406 13.2 
1941—1942 624 314,349 17.6 
1942-1943 586 325,151 3.4 
1943-1944 584 249,788 —23.2 
1944-1945 591 251,290 0.6 
1945-1946 648 295,475 17.2 
1946-1947 663 455,048 54.5 
1947-1948 651 500,536 10.1 
1948-1949 648 465,815 — 69 
1949-1950 634 562,786 17.2 
1950-1951 597 579,475 2.8 
1951-1952 593 572,193 — 1.3 
1952-1953 594 560,732 — 2.0 
1953-1954 598 622,864 11.1 
1954-1955 596 696,321 11.8 
1955-1956 635 765,551 10.0 
1956-1957 652 869,720 11.36 
1957-1958 667 892,642 2.56 
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those under the control of public author- 
ity, those that are independent or church- 
related, and the percentage of change be- 
tween the two main types. Listed among 
the 667 junior colleges are all institutions 
accredited by state departments of educa- 
tion or regional accrediting associations as 
definitely organized two-year colleges, ex- 
tension centers of universities, or teachers 
colleges. Until 1947-48 there were more 
junior colleges under private auspices 
than those publicly supported. However, 
from that time until 1957-58 the increase 
in the number of public institutions has 
been fairly consistent while the number 
of church-related and independent junior 
colleges has decreased. Partially respon- 
sible for the decrease is a somewhat 
greater likelihood of the private colleges 
becoming four-year institutions. This has 
been particularly true of some of the 
smaller church-related institutions occu- 
pied almost exclusively with the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Table VI is published to show com- 
parative growth and enrollments of pub- 
lic and private junior colleges. The num- 
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ber of students in the public institutions 
has exceeded enrollments in the privately 
controlled colleges since 1921—22, and the 
difference increased steadily in favor of 
the public colleges until 1951-52. Since 
that time the proportion enrolled in the 
two types of junior colleges has held fairly 
constant; moreover, the private institu- 
tions showed a slight gain in 1957-58 in 
percentage of students enrolled. A factor 
to be considered in interpreting the sig- 
nificance of these data is the predominant 
residential character of the private insti- 
tutions as compared with the commuting 
student body of the majority of public 
institutions. This means that the public 
junior colleges have many more part-time 
and adult students enrolled than do the 
private junior colleges. Based on com- 
parison of freshman and sophomore en- 
rollments only, the percentage of students 
enrolled in the private institutions was 
14.4 per cent for 1957-58. 

Table VII shows freshman and soph- 
omore enrollment as compared with 
“others.” Under the latter caption are in- 
cluded special and adult students. For the 


TABLE V 
Growth in Number of Junior Collexes 
1900-1958 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1900-01 8 0 8 0 
1915-16 74 19 55 26 
1921-22 207 70 137 34 
1925-26 325 136 189 42 
1929-30 436 178 258 41 
1933-34 521 219 302 42 
1938-39 575 258 317 45 
1947-48 651 328 323 50 
1952-53 594 327 267 55 
1953-54 598 338 260 57 
1954-55 596 336 260 56 
1955-56 635 363 272 57 
1956-57 652 377 275 57.8 
1957-58 667 391 276 58.6 
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TasBLe VI 
Growth in Junior College Enrollment 
1900-1958 
Percentage 

Year Total Public Private Public 
1900-01 100 0 100 0 
1915-16 2,363 592 1,771 25 
1921-22 16,031 8,349 7,682 52 
1925-26 35,630 20,145 15,485 57 
1929-30 74,088 45,021 29,067 61 
1933-34 107,807 74,853 32,954 69 
1938-39 196,710 140,545 56,165 71 
1947-48 500,536 378,844 121,692 76 
1951-52 572,193 495,766 76,427 87 
1952-53 560,732 489,563 71,169 87 
1953-54 622,864 553,008 69,856 89 
1954-55 696,321 618,000 78,321 89 
1955—56 765,551 683,129 82,422 89 
1956—57 869,720 776,493 93,227 89.2 
1957-58 892,642 793,105 99,537 88.8 


purposes of the Directory an “adult stu- 
dent” is defined as one who is above the 
compulsory school age and who would 
not be classified as a freshman, sophomore 
or special student. A “special student’’ is 
defined as one who is not classified as 
either a freshman or sophomore because 
he is carrying less than a full-time load 
but who can be considered to be working 
toward a degree, diploma, or certificate. 
Freshman enrollment increased by 38,975 
students over the preceding year (13.3 
per cent). Sophomore students numbered 
21,961 more than in 1956-57 (16 per 
cent). However, as presented in Table 
VIII, the number of special and adult stu- 
dents declined. The states of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and. New York showed substantial 
decreases in adult enrollment. Among fac- 
tors responsible for the decrease may be 
the tendency for more persons beyond the 
college age to become classified and work 
toward the associate’s degree over a pe- 
riod of years and changing regulations in 
some states in regard to conditions for re- 


ceiving state assistance. In California, 
those districts in which junior colleges are 
located may qualify for state assistance 
for out-of-district adult students if they 
are enrolled in graded classes, that is, in 
courses in the 13th and 14th years. It is 
apparent that methods accounting for 
students may very well affect the number 
of adult and special students reported. 
Also, it is likely that the number of adult 
students will be related sensitively to 
changing economic conditions. The read- 
er will be able to observe a much greater 
fluctuation in adult and special student 
enrollments than in freshman and soph- 
omore enrollment. 

The distribution of enrollments with 
respect to the size of the public and pri- 
vate junior colleges can be observed in 
Table IX. Fourteen institutions that re- 
ported no students during 1957-58 were 
in the process of organization looking to- 
ward accepting students in the fall semes- 


ter of 1958-59. These are: 
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Public 


California 
Foothill Junior College 


Florida 

Central Florida Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
Manatee Junior College 

North Florida Junior College 
St. Johns River Junior College 
Volusia Community College 


Georgia 
Columbus College 


Maryland 
Charles County Junior College 


Prince George’s Community College 


New York 
Corning Community College 
Dutchess Community College 


Private 


Virginia 


Frederick College 
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Texas 
South Plains College 
TaBLe VII 
Distribution of Enrollments 
1936-37 to 1957-58 
Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 
1936-37 73,880 41,993 20,750 136,623 
1937-38 80,398 41,986 33,204 155,588 
1938-39 96,687 47,174 52,849 196,710 
1939-40 105,663 57,128 73,371 236,162 
1940-41 104,819 60,218 102,369 267,406 
1941-42 100,280 55,644 158,425 314,349 
1942-43 90,810 40,981 193,360 325,151 
1943-44 62,307 25,690 161,791 249,788 
1944—45 117,836 36,537 140,102 251,290 
1945—46 116,282 35,948 142,245 294,475 
1946-47 210,805 67,406 176,837 455,048 
1947-48 196,510 119,080 184,946 500,536 
1948-49 172,537 100,323 192,955 465,815 
1949-50 183,117 102,871 276,798 562,786 
1950-51 164,523 93,622 321,330 579,475 
1951-52 139,850 70,976 361,367 572,193 
1952-53 156,192 70,065 334,475 560,732 
1953-54 172,566 83,138 367,160 622,864 
1954-55 190,634 85,802 419,885 696,321 
1955-56 255,301 124,934 385,361 765,551 
1956-57 291,981 136,530 441,209 869,720 
1957-57 330,956 158,491 403,195 892,642 
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TABLE VIII 


Number of Special and Adult Students 
1947-48 to 1957-58 


Number Number 
of Special Percentage of Adult Percentage 
Year Students Increase Students Increase 

1947-48 54,616 130,330 
1948-49 50,939 — 6.7 142,016 9.0 
1949-50 62,391 22.5 214,407 51.0 
1950-51 60,786 — 2.6 260,544 21.5 
1951-52 87,053 43.2 274,314 5.3 
1952-53 75,703 —13.0 258,772 — 5.7 
1953-54 94,523 24.9 272,637 5.4 
1954—55 109,571 15.9 310,314 13.8 
1955-56 107,113 — 2.2 278,203 —10.3 

1956-57 106,139 — .09 335,070 20.6* 
1957-58 95,973 — 9.57 307,222 — 8.4 

* This figure was erroneously listed as 12.4 in the 1958 Directory. 
TABLE IX 
Distribution of Size of Enrollment 

Enrollment Public Private Total 
1-49 5 31 36 
50-99 24 37 61 
100—199 25 68 93 
200-299 28 44 72 
300-399 20 30 50 
400-499 24 15 39 
500-599 35 12 47 
600-699 19 3 22 
700-799 12 7 19 
800—899 11 5 16 
900-999 11 2 13 
1000-1999 60 13 73 
2000—2999 38 8 46 
3000-3999 14 14 
4000-4999 8 8 
5000—5999 7 7 
6000-6999 7 7 
10 10 
8000-8999 3 3 
Over 9000 17 17 
No data 13 l 14 
Total 391 276 667 


As can be readily noted, the public 
institutions are typically much larger than 
privately sponsored junior colleges. Some 
of the small private institutions are op- 
erated by religious orders and might be 
described as single purpose junior col- 


leges, e.g., preparation for teaching in 
church schools or other church responsi- 
bilities. As has been stated previously, the 
public junior colleges will have a large 
proportion of adult and part-time stu- 
dents in their enrollments. It does seem 
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quite apparent that many junior colleges 
have reached the point where they can 
no longer be described as possessing what- 
ever values are inherent in the small in- 
stitution. About the question of optimum 
size there is no general agreement. A 
study recently completed in Los Angeles 
County recommends limiting enrollment 
in any junior college in that area to 5,500. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTIES 


Combined full-time and _ part-time 
members of faculties for 1957-58 reached 
an all-time high with 32,656. Full-time 
members increased from 15,718 to 16,523, 
and part-time teachers increased from 
14,933 to 16,133. During the year there 
was a proportionately greater increase in 
part-time teachers. To point up one of 
the serious problems facing junior col- 
leges it is merely necessary to report that 
during the past two years the total num- 
ber of junior college faculty members has 
increased by 5,659. It is possible that 
greater use of part-time teachers is one 
way by which administrators are meeting 
the problem of securing an adequate 
number of faculty personnel. 


TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Public or tax-supported junior colleges 
now number 391, while the privately con- 
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trolled or church-related institutions total 
276. Table X shows the distribution of 
contro] among the non-tax supported 
junior colleges. 

The co-educational junior college is the 
prevailing type with a total of 544 insti- 
tutions. There are 71 junior colleges for 
women and 52 for men. In terms of the 
number of years in which the colleges are 
organized, the two-year institution is by 
far the leading type with 631; 20 are or- 
ganized under the four-year plan (grades 
11 through 14), 12 under the three-year 
type, and four offer one year of education. 
Generally, in co-educational public junior 
colleges men outnumber women more 
than two to one. | 


REGIONAL ACCREDITATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Table XI was first used in the 1958 
Directory because of growing interest 
among junior colleges in regional accredi- 
tation. There is great variation among the 
regions and the states in the proportion of 
junior colleges regionally accredited. 
These data are for the United States only. 
In four of the six regions there was some 
increase in percentage of institutions ac- 
credited. In the other two, the Northwest 
and the Southern, the lower percentage is 
due to the increase in total number of col- 


TABLE X 
Among the private and church-related colleges the breakdown is as follows: 

Independent, non-profit 8B 
Lutheran Colleges 16 
Methodist Colleges 30 
Presbyterian Colleges 11 
Proprietary Colleges 6 

276 


* These represent about 20 denominational bodies and the YMCA. 
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leges during the past year. In view of the 
importance of regional accreditation in 
the public mind, those areas in which few 
junior colleges are accredited may well 
wish to consider appropriate steps for 
meeting this problem. It is possible that 
some junior colleges were regionally ac- 
credited in the late fall of 1958 but were 
not so reported to the Washington office 
in time to be included in the Directory. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Institutional membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges has 
increased substantially during the year. 
There are 496 active members as com- 
pared with 475 the preceding year, and 
8 provisional members compared with 7 
in 1957. In a large number of states mem- 
bership is either 100 per cent or close to 
that figure. 


TaBLeE XI 


Regional Accreditation 


Public Private 
- Total Percentage 
No. of No. of No. of Regionally 
Colleges Accredited Colleges Accredited Colleges Accredited 
Middle States 47 27 53 25 100 52.0 
New England 3 l 33 18 36 52.8 
North Central 164 72 72 23 236 40.25 
Northwest ..... 25 18 6 2 31 64.5 
Southern __.. _ 84 56 98 56 182 61.5 
Western acne 64 61 6 2 70 90.0 
Totals... 387 235 268 126 655 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW GREGG TEXTS 


BUSINESS ENGLISH ESSENTIALS, SECOND EDITION—Larson 


Text-workbook in business English for post-high school courses. The organization of 
the new edition (based on the most modern teaching methodology—pretest, teach, 
test, review, test, teach, and test again) provides the solution for a painful education 
problem in business English. Every section supported with worksheets. Attractive 
new design and format. Available with Teacher’s Manual and Key. Ready in 
February. 


PERSONAL TYPING, SECOND EDITION—Lloyd and Hosler 


An ideal text for one-semester courses in personal-use typing. Almost wholly facsimile. 
Includes test and grading plans, Organization so explicit that the course can be 
taught by any teacher. Features at-the-machine composition practice. 75 lessons, 
128 pp., top bound, hard cover. Ready in January. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION e¢ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


A challenging presentation of principles and applications . . . 


ECONOMICS: 


Principles and Applications 
3rd Edition—By Dodd and Hasek 


Here is a book that was written for only one purpose—to provide suitable 
challenging textbook material that will assist the student in the realization of 
the objectives that are usually set up for the first collegiate course in eco- 
nomic principles. ‘The authors do not use the book as a means of impressing 
their contemporaries with their profound knowledge of economic theory 
or analysis. This purpose has been accomplished without oversimplification 
or “watered-down” generalities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago5, San Francisco3, Dallas 2 
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INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


12,000 


FREE CRUSADE OFFER 


NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


EARN, LEARN and TRAVEL 


Fascinating summer opportunities in ALL states, 
many foreign countries. Includes Summer Theatres, 
Resorts, Businesses, National Parks, Travel Tour 
Agencies, Summer Camps, Earning Free Trips to 
Europe, Work Camps, Industries, Overseas Study 
Awards, etc. Summer jobs are filled early. Be first so 
you can pick the summer job you want the most. 
Completely verified specific data including salaries. 
Limited edition. Send in this ad with your Summer 
Directory order for a FREE copy of CRUSADE. 


SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY [ $3.00 
0) Air-Mail, add 50c [J Ist Class, add 30c 


U.S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


CRUSADE, the approved monthly NON-FEE Placement 
Journal, contains a wealth of interesting openings 
which show you how easy it is to increase your in- 
come now. Each mont (even during summer 
months) you will receive authentic and complete 
job data, plus salaries about actual U.S. and fascinat- 
ing opportunities at all levels and subjects. (Teaching, 
Library, College and Administrative positions—Sum- 
mer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student Aid). No 
FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. Highly recom- 
mended by 1000's of successful educators since '52. 
EACH issue is important to your future. 


CO) 2 issues $2.00 0 Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 
C1) SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE $1.00 
[C1] 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 


If you cannot afford CRUSADE yourself, join with 
friends or ask your school or public Lib library or your 
association to subscribe. Positions described in 
CRUSADE are not confidential. 
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World-Wide 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Over 800 awards for teachers, 


librarians, and administrators in both Volumes. 
Limited editions. 


O Vol. $3.00 Vol. Il, $3.00 Both Vols., $5.00 


Dept. JCJ-92, Box 99 
CRUSADE, Station G., B’klyn. 22, N.Y. 


ATTENTION ADMINISTRATORS 


School officials are cordially avtee to submit de- 
tails about their vacancies for E publication in 
CRUSADE. School officials will also find qualifica- 
tion data submitted by Educators who are secking 
better positions. CRUSADE publishes vancancies from 
NDERGARTEN through the UNIVERSITY 
eve 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Subscribe Now to 


THE 
JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well in- 
formed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical 
devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


Subscription price, 
$4.00 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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TEXTS from Prentice-Hall 


REVIEW OF COLLEGE PHYSICS (3 Volumes) 
by ROBERT L. WEBER, Pennsylvania State University 


This text was designed to aid the student by making the study of physics 
more interesting, more systematic, and more fruitful. Its emphasis is on 
the more familiar British (gravitational) system of units. The metricab- 
solute systems are used where necessary as a basis for the units that are com- 
monly met in science. 

All problems and questions are taken from the most recent tests contributed 
by instructors from more than 50 colleges and universities. The text strives 
to give the student the mastery of physics and a mature understanding of 
general physics through a knowledge of physical principles. 


146 pp. * Pub. 1958 ° Text price $2.25 each volume 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 
by TREVOR EVANS, Emory University 


A new text that presents the fundamental ideas of geometry, algebra, and 
arithmetic in a logically complete and mathematically correct manner. 
Designed especially for students who enter college with an insufficient 
mathematical background, the text treats elementary mathematics as 
rigorously as the students’ mathematical maturity permits. The author 
places emphasis on the logical aspects of the material covered, while he 
gives reasons for the introduction of every idea and technique. The aim here 
is for complete student understanding of the rules and techniques of ele- 
mentary mathematics. 


289 pp. Pub. 1958 ° Text price $5.00 


HOW TO SOLVE GENERAL CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS, 
2nd Ed. 
by C. H. SORUM, University of Wisconsin 


This new edition features increased emphasis on the mole-factor a 

to the solution of stoichiometric problems. However, the weight-factor ap- 
ch is also presented. 

Many new problems have been added and answers to one-half the prob- 

lems provided in the book. Answers to the remaining problems available 

for the use of the teacher. 


184 pp. © Pub.1958 °* Paperbound ° Text price $2.25 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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